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THE    GOLDEN   CALF. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE     VICARS     GUEST. 


The  vicarage  of  Somcrton  Paddocks  was  as 
pretty  a  place  as  ever  haunted  the  imagination 
of  a  clerical  scholar.  It  possessed  a  decided  air 
of  the  respectable  as  well  as  of  the  picturesque, 
looking  very  like  the  mansion  of  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  for  the 
garden  and  lawn  attached  to  it,  as  they  were 
viewed  through  the  openings  in  the  fine  old 
chesnut-trees  that  screened  the  house,  could  not 
fail  of  attracting  attention  ;  and  whenever  some 
hard-worked  curate  from  a  distant  parish  passed 
b2 
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by,  in  the  course  of  a  prolonged  stroll,  and  was 
told  that  this  genteel  residence  was  the  vicarage 
of  Somerton  Paddocks,  in  the  occupation  of 
Dr.  Beauclerk,  the  poor  man  could  not  help 
wishing  that  he  was  in  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's shoes,  enjoying  so  very  desirable  a  clerical 
residence. 

The  establishment  was  as  respectable  in  its 
appearance  as  the  edifice.  They  corresponded 
admirably.  The  white-headed  butler,  so  sleek, 
so  comfortable,  and  so  respectable  in  his  suit  of 
black,  had  evidently  been  made  for  the  place. 
Then  there  was  the  respectable  young  man, 
who,  whether  in  his  clean  jean  jacket  he  at- 
tended on  his  master  in  the  morning,  as  his 
valet;  in  his  knee-breeches  and  white  stockings 
in  the  evening,  as  his  footman ;  or  in  his  quiet 
frock  of  rifle  green  turned  up  with  red,  he  rode 
behind  him  in  the  day,  as  his  groom,  appeared 
one  of  the  most  respectable  young  men  that 
had  ever  gone  to  service. 

Then   there   was   also   the   portly,   pleasant, 
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comfortably-dressed,  elderly  female,  performing 
the  importarit  duties  of  cook  and  housekeeper, 
whoj  in  the  vicar's  pew,  on  a  Sunday,  had  often, 
by  strangers,  been  considered  tlie  doctor's  wife, 
or  sister,  or  friend — anything  but  the  doctor's 
servant,  her  appearance  was  so  very  respect- 
able. She  was  assisted,  and  very  much  assisted, 
too,  by  a  little,  neat,  clean,  pretty-featured 
damsel  of  about  fourteen,  who,  though  taken 
from  the  village- school,  looked  too  respectable 
for  anything  but  the  handmaid  of  a  doctor  of 
divinity. 

The  furniture  was  exactly  of  the  same  type ; 
from  the  respectable  chairs,  with  the  doctor's 
crest  displayed  on  the  back — the  respectable 
weather-glass  and  thermometer — the  respect- 
able umbrella-stand,  and  mahogany  pegs  for 
hats  and  great-coats,  that  garnished  the  hall,  to 
the  solid  dining-table  and  morocco-seated  chairs, 
the  substantial  Brussels  carpet  and  magnificent 
mirror,  always  so  shining,  so  spotless,  and  so 
clean,  that  were  considered,  by  the  best  judges 
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in  Somerton  Paddocks,  the  most  respectable- 
looking  things  in  the  doctor's  house. 

Among  those  whose  judgment  had  been  most 
recently  called  into  operation  on  this  particular 
point,  was  a  guest  whom  Dr.  Beauclerk  was 
evidently  making  his  best  exertions  to  please, 
with  as  respectable  an  entertainment  as  he 
could  have  set  before  his  bishop,  had  that  dis- 
tinguished prelate  done  the  doctor  the  honour 
of  accepting  his  hospitality.  But  his  guest  hap- 
pened to  be  a  very  different  kind  of  person,  for 
he  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Possett. 

The  doctor  had  given  him  a  dinner,  such  as 
the  little  man  had  rarely  enjoyed ;  prepared 
with  all  the  skill  of  the  respectable  cook  and 
housekeeper  and  her  respectable  little  assistant, 
and  served  in  a  manner  that  could  only  be 
achieved  by  the  respectable  old  butler,  with  the 
aid  of  the  respectable  young  man  in  livery,  then 
and  there  performing  the  duties  of  footman. 

With  the  very  flattering  attentions  he  was 
receiving  from  his  courteous  host  and  his  re- 
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spectful  domestics,  the  little  apothecary  felt  as 
proud  and  as  happy  as  he  had  done  on  that  one 
eventful  night  of  his  existence  when  he  first 
led  "  la  petite  3Ielanie"  before  a  discerning 
audience,  to  dance  the  minuet  de  la  cour. 

Possett  had  become  duly  impressed  with  the 
dignified  air  of  everything  around  him.  Till 
after  the  third  or  fourth  glass  of  wine,  this  kept 
him  under  some  restraint;  or  possibly,  seeing 
how  earnestly  he  was  watched  by  the  doctor's 
respectable  attendants,  that  they  might  antici- 
pate his  wishes,  he  could  not  feel  sufficiently  at 
case  to  give  loose  to  that  flow  of  familiar  gossip 
which  made  him  so  acceptable  at  the  dinner- 
tables  of  a  large  majority  of  his  patients. 

Dr.  Beauclerk  was  determined  that  his  guest 
should  feel  at  home.  He  had  ceased  to  regard 
him  as  the  somewhat  insignificant  member  of  his 
congregation  known  as  "  the  dancing  doctor." 
Indeed,  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
Mr.  Possett  held  the  highest  possible  claims  on 
his  respect.    He  was  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Howard. 
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In  this  character,  the  vicar  of  Somerton  Pad- 
docks set  before  him  the  finest  turbot,  the 
primest  venison,  the  fattest  ducks,  and  the 
rarest  wines,  that  he  had  the  means  of  placing 
on  his  table ;  and  pressed  them  upon  his  guest, 
and  watched  the  zest  with  which  they  were  dis- 
cussed, with  as  much  interest  as  if  their  proper 
appreciation  was  to  raise  him  to  a  deanery.  In 
particular  he  commended  the  wine,  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  hardly  wanted  commendation. 
The  hock  was  excellent,  the  sherry  exquisite, 
and  the  port  superb.  With  fish,  flesh,  fowl, 
and  cheese — each  had  in  turn  been  tried,  and 
each  been  pronounced  of  the  very  finest  quality. 
The  servants  had  now  withdrawn  their  rather 
oppressive  respectability;  this,  combined  with 
the  first  glass  of  claret,  appeared  to  give  to  the 
apothecary  all  his  social  resources.  FalUng 
back,  as  it  seemed,  upon  his  prevailing  idea,  he 
even  ventured  to  remark  how  admirably  suited 
the  capacious  dining-room  was  for  a  set  of  qua- 
drilles ;  and  if  the  library  beyond  was  thrown 
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into  it,  he  furthermore  assured  its  possessor  it 
would  make  the  finest  ball-room  in  the  parish. 

A  short  tiuie  ago,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beauclerk 
would  not  have  felt  altogether  pleased  at  hear- 
ing a  suggestion  so  little  in  consonance  with  his 
own  ideas,  as  transforming  his  handsome  library 
and  dining-parlour  into  a  place  for  dancing; 
but  now  the  doctor  merely  smiled  graciously, 
as  though  he  considered  it  the  most  natural 
idea  in  the  world. 

To  be  sure,  he  had  no  intention  of  turning 
the  vicarage  into  a  rustic  Almack's ;  he  merely 
considered,  that  the  opinions  of  a  man  honoured 
with  the  friendship  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs, 
Howard,  deserved  to  be  listened  to  with  re- 
spect. He  then  dexterously  changed  the  sub- 
ject, and  proposed  a  loyal  toast,  with  a  short 
speech  worthy  of  so  loyal  a  man.  Both  gentle- 
men emptied  their  well-filled  glasses.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Queen  had  true  and  faithful 
lieges  in  the  remote  village  of  Somerton  Pad- 
docks. 

b3 
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Apropos  to  this,  the  httle  man  thought  proper 
to  relate  an  anecdote  about  her  Majesty's  style 
of  dancing,  which  he  vouched  for  as  coming 
through  his  brother,  direct  from  the  much- 
envied  professor  who  had  the  honour  of  in- 
structing the  Queen  in  the  mysteries  of  "  the 
light  fantastic  toe."  As  patiently  did  the  divine 
listen  to  this  rather  trivial  illustration  of  his 
sovereign's  movements,  as  if  in  them  were  in- 
volved the  most  important  interests  of  the  esta- 
blishment to  which  he  belonged. 

He  then  quietly  tried  to  change  the  subject 
again,  and  proposed  another  toast,  with  another 
short  preliminary  speech.  His  voice  was  not 
quite  so  firm  as  it  was  before ;  but  this  was  not 
singular,  for  it  was  invariably  unsteady  when 
he  ventured  upon  the  subject  on  which  he  was 
now  expatiating.  He  was  speaking  of  Mrs. 
Howard. 

Again  both  gentlemen  filled  bumpers,  and 
tossed  them  off.  Possett  uttered  a  warm  eulo- 
gium  on  the  merits  of  the  lady,  and  his  host 
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listened  with  delighted  attention ;  but  it  shortly 
appeared,  that  her  greatest  recommendation  in 
his  eyes  was  the  brilliancy  with  which  she 
played  dance-music  on  the  piano. 

His  amiable  host  waited  for  a  pause,  and  then 
proposed  the  health  of  Miranda.  Here  his 
voice  was  again  firm,  and  his  speech  fluent  and 
expressive.  He  dilated  on  the  virtues  and 
accomplishments  of  the  young  beauty,  in  a  style 
that  seemed  worthy  of  the  subject.  It  was 
evident  that  the  text  was  a  favourite  one,  from 
the  force  and  eloquence  of  the  discourse ;  and 
the  prayer  for  the  young  lady's  health  and  hap- 
piness, with  which  it  concluded,  was  as  fervent 
as  if  it  had  been  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 

The  bumpers  were  again  in  requisition,  but 
no  sooner  had  little  Possett  disposed  of  his, 
than  he,  in  his  turn,  broke  out  into  an  extremely 
vehement  speech  in  praise  of  Miss  Howard. 
He  said  nothing  about  her  virtues,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enumerate  her  accomplish- 
ments ;  even  her  personal  attractions,  great  as 
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they  were,  did  not  elicit  from  him  more  than  a 
passing  allusion :  her  crowning  merit,  in  his 
eyes,  lay  in  the  spirit  and  grace  with  which  she 
danced;  and  he  ended  an  enthusiastic  estimate 
of  her  capabilities  in  his  favourite  art,  with  the 
most  moving  lamentation  that  she  had  not  been 
brought  up  for  the  stage,  in  which  case,  he 
assured  his  companion,  she  would  have  rivalled 
Taglioni,  and  excelled  every  other  danseuse 
that  had  appeared  since  the  memorable  advent 
of  that  immense  attraction  '*  la  petite  Melanie»'' 

Great  as  was  the  regard  the  worthy  divine 
felt  desirous  of  showing  to  the  man  who  was 
honoured  with  the  notice  of  the  mistress  of  Rose 
Cottage,  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  that  the 
daughter  of  that  matchless  woman  should  be  a 
common  stage-dancer — a  destiny,  in  his  clerical 
mind,  as  objectionable  as  it  was  inappropriate  to 
her  position. 

The  doctor  put  considerable  restraint  upon 
himself:  he  had  peculiar  reasons  for  wishing  to 
keep  his  guest  in  good  humour,  particularly  on 
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tbe  subject  of  Miranda  Howard.  Indeed,  lie 
was  anxious  to  say  something  in  confidence 
respecting  that  young  lady,  which  he  knew  could 
never  be  introduced  with  a  misunderstanding. 

To  tell  the  exact  truth,  he  had  invited  the 
Httle  apothecary  to  the  vicarage,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  interest  his  guest  in 
her  story.  Dr.  Beauclerk  had  had  a  serious 
attack  of  illness  a  short  time  back,  and  this  had 
awakened  his  mind  to  the  desolate  state  of  Mrs. 
Howard  and  her  daughter,  should  they,  by  his 
sudden  decease,  be  left  at  Somerton  Paddocks, 
without  a  friend  capable  of  affording  them  the 
sympathy  of  which  he  knew  them  to  stand  so 
much  in  need.  He  thought  Mr.  Possett  so 
sincerely  their  friend,  that  he  might  with  safety 
trust  him  with  their  singular  and  lamentable 
story. 

He  now  became  anxious  to  make  this  neces- 
sary, though  painful  revelation  ;  but,  very  much 
to  the  worthy  divine's  annoyance,  the  wine  his 
guest  continued  to  drink  had  so  loosened  his 
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tongue  that  there  was  no  checking  it — and 
what  was  worse,  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain  to 
change  his  one  subject  of  conversation.  He 
would  seek  to  elevate  the  ideas  of  his  companion 
to  the  sublime  discoveries  of  astronomy,  or 
descend  with  him  to  the  marvels  existing  in  the 
lowest  strata  of  the  antediluvian  earth ;  he  would 
strive  to  interest  him  in  the  wonders  of  science, 
or  rouse  him  to  an  appreciation  of  the  prodigies 
of  art;  he  would  become  profound  on  the  ab- 
strusest  doctrines  of  religion,  or  entertaining 
with  the  lightest  gossip  of  antiquity. 

Still  the  enthusiast,  with  one  idea,  always 
found  means  to  bring  it  forward.  He  glided 
from  the  planetary  system  to  the  double  shuffle 
— from  the  extinct  Saurians  to  the  last  ballet. 
Steam  and  electricity  brought  him  at  a  bound 
to  Scotch  reels  and  College  hornpipes ;  and  the 
master-pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture  referred 
him  as  easily  to  the  groupings  of  a  popular 
Divertissement^  or  the  final  position  of  some 
celebrated  Fas.     As  for  religion  and  antiquity, 
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it  appeared  as  though  he  worshipped  only  the 
gods  tiiid  goddesses  of  the  classic  ballet ;  while 
tiiue  with  him  dated  only  from  his  never-to-be- 
forgotten  first  appearance  with  Mademoiselle 
Millefleur. 

The  doctor's  trials,  however,  did  not  end  here ; 
for  as  the  wine  got  into  the  apothecary's  head, 
it  gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  his  heels, 
and  be  was  continually  jumping  up  from  the 
table  to  illustrate  his  anecdotes,  with  an 
exhibition  of  the  j^ose,  or  the  step,  or  the  figure, 
to  which  he  happened  to  be  referring. 

At  last.  Dr.  Beauclerk's  patience  fairly  broke 
down :  he  had  signally  failed  in  every  attempt 
he  had  made  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
guest  towards  the  subject  that  was  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts.  He  began  to  despair  that  he 
should  find  in  so  eccentric  a  mind  those  steady 
and  honourable  feelings  for  which  he  ought  to 
look,  in  a  person  to  be  trusted  with  the  im- 
portant secret  he  was  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
divulge.      He   grew    fidgety   and   restless;    he 
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Avoiild  have  wished  that  he  had  never  allowed  so 
flight y  a  character  as  the  little  man  before 
him  appeared  to  be,  to  enter  the  vicarage ;  but 
he  remembered  that  the  apothecary  was  the 
friend  of  one  whose  friendship  would  render 
invaluable  the  poorest  material  of  humanity, 
and  he  checked  his  judgment. 

Once  more  he  strove  to  bring  him  to  the  im- 
portant subject :  it  ended  in  a  reminiscence  and 
a  demonstration  more  provoking  than  anything 
the  dancing  doctor  had  yet  ventured  to  intro- 
duce. 

"  My  dear  sir,  my  dear  Mr.  Possett !"  ex- 
claimed the  divine,  in  accents  of  urgent 
entreaty,  while  the  expression  of  his  features 
indicated  the  full  measure  of  his  embarrassment, 
"I  must  beg,  I  entreat,  that  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  sit  quietly,  and  listen  to  me  without 
interruption." 

Mr.  Possett  looked  surprised. 

"  I  have  something  to  communicate  to  you  of 
the  greatest  importance,  my  dear  Mr.  Possett ; 
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something,  I  assure  you,  very  surprising,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  deUcacy, 
that  should  be  received  with  the  most  perfect 
discretion,  and  retained  with  secrecy  the  most 
profound." 

Mr.  Possett  gravely  returned  to  his  seat. 

"  The  communication  I  have  to  make  to  you 
refers  to  our  amiable  friends  at  Rose  Cottage," 
added  the  doctor,  entering  with  a  sort  of  despe- 
ration into  the  subject,  in  extreme  alarm 
lest  his  listener  should,  in  his  usual  eccentric 
manner,  break  away  from  the  state  of  atten- 
tion into  which  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  fixing 
him. 

"  If  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  help  your- 
self, and  pass  the  claret  jug,  I  will,  without 
further  preface,  tell  you  all  I  know  of  that 
incomparable  lady,  Mrs.  Howard,  and  her  match- 
less daughter,  Miranda." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  spell  upon  the  little 
apothecary;  he  did  as  he  was  bid,  without 
uttering  a  word :  looking  all  the  while  as  though 
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waking  from  a  dream  that  was  very  much  out 
of  the  common  course  of  dreams. 

The  Vicar  of  Somerton  Paddocks  replenished 
his  glass,  and  commenced  his  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    STORY    OF    MRS.  HOWARD. 

"  Very  many  years  ago  I  was  tutor  in  a  family 
of  the  highest  distinction — a  position,  by  the 
way,  I  frequently  filled  before  I  accepted  my 
present  preferment.  In  this  family  there  was 
one  daughter,  a  creature  so  rarely  gifted  with 
personal  graces,  that  I  could  never  look  at  her 
without  the  conviction  that  I  gazed  on  some 
bright  Hnk  between  human  and  angelic  nature, 
which  a  beneficent  Creator  had  suffered  to 
adorn  the  earth,  that  fallen  man,  by  gazing  on 
her  perfections,  might  experience  a  more  lively 
sense  of  the  Paradise  from  which  he  had  been 
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expelled,  than  he  could  gather  from  the  sacred 
traditions,  or  the  expositions  of  the  most  pious 
and  learned  scholars  in  Christian  histor3\ 

"  I  observed  that  her  parents  regarded  her 
with  more  than  parental  pride  and  gratification. 
She  was,  even  in  her  own  proud  sphere,  some- 
thing greater  and  better  than  them  all;  and 
with  her  w^omanly  attractions,  her  womanly 
-accomplishments,  her  w^omanly  virtues,  of  the 
noblest  and  most  elevating  character,  it  was  not 
strange  that  her  family  should  expect  her  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  most  distinguished 
suitor  that  might  present  himself. 

"  It  happened  at  this  time  that  the  crown 
prince  of  a  foreign  state  paid  a  visit  to  England. 
He  was  not  young,  but  he  was  unmarried,  and 
by  the  attentions  he  paid  the  young  lady  to 
whom  I  have  been  alkiding,  at  a  grand  fete 
given  by  a  cabinet  minister,  it  appeared  as 
though  he  was  desirous  of  meeting  with  an 
English  wife.  The  favourable  impression  her 
beauty    made    upon    his    highness   was    much 
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Strengthened  bj'  his  subsequent  knowledge  of 
her  mental  and  moral  resources  ;  for  both  her 
mother  and  father  had  observed  his  attentions 
with  the  deepest  gratification,  and  had  studiously 
afforded  him  every  facility  for  winning  their 
daughter's  affections. 

"  The  prince  joined  them  in  all  their  plea- 
sures in  town,  and  accompanied  them  to  their 
different  mansions  in  the  country.  This 
seemed  to  have  so  good  an  effect,  that  with 
her  delighted  parents  it  began  to  be  considered 
a  settled  thing  that  the  young  lady  was  to 
become  a  royal  princess.  His  highness,  it  was 
evident,  daily  became  more  enamoured ;  there 
was  no  mistaking  his  intentions ;  it  rested  only 
with  the  lovely  creature  to  whom  he  so  devoted 
himself,  whether  or  not  she  would  become  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
royal  families  of  Germany. 

"  I  watched  the  course  of  this  wooing  with 
an  anxiety  that  was  often  very  painful.  To  be 
sure  I  had  no  business  to  trouble  mj'self  about 
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such  a  proceeding.  I  knew  that  the  tutor 
could  be  nothing  more  in  the  estimation  of  the 
princess  (and,  indeed,  queen  expectant)  than 
the  major  domo  or  the  house  steward. 

**  Sometimes  for  weeks  I  did  not  see  her ; 
I  was  permitted  opportunities  of  speaking  with 
her  still  more  rarely ;  possibly  she  was  not 
always  conscious  that  so  humble  an  individual 
was  under  the  same  roof  with  her.  Neverthe- 
less, the  occasions  I  was  allowed  for  observation 
and  speech  had  so  filled  my  spirit  with  the 
influence  of  her  amiabiUty,  that  I  never  could 
altogether  prevent  its  presence ;  not  only  whilst 
in  the  charmed  circle  within  which  she  moved, 
but  during  her  most  protracted  absence  ;  not 
only  throughout  the  time  in  which  these  events 
occurred,  but  to  the  last  moment  of  the  long 
interval  that  has  since  elapsed." 

Dr.  Beauclerk  paused  in  his  narrative,  pos- 
sibly to  recover  from  the  feelings  that  might  be 
oppressing  him.  His  auditor  did  not  attempt 
to  break  the  silence,  but  it  was  evident  that  he 
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felt  himself  in  a  mist,  and  could  not  see  his 
way  at  all  clearly. 

"  There  was  more  than  one  cause  for  my 
anxiety,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  I  knew  that 
for  several  months  previously  to  his  highness's 
acquaintance  with  the  family,  the  object  of  his 
attentions  had  become  intimate  with  the  scion 
of  a  noble  house,  who  held  no  other  title  than 
that  of  colonel  in  a  regiment  of  Hussars.  He, 
however,  possessed  a  fine  person  and  very 
handsome  features,  and  by  the  ladies  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  captivating  men  of  his 
time. 

"  The  daughter  of  the  noble  family  that  had 
engaged  my  services  for  their  heir,  believed 
the  young  colonel  to  be  everything  that  was 
worthiest  and  noblest  in  manhood.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  had  the  art  of  deceiving  to  a  very 
remarkable  extent,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
deluding  the  unsuspicious  nature  with  which 
he  had  come  in  contact.  I  was  aware  that  he 
had  been  a  profligate  from  his  youth,  and  that, 
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young  as  he  still  was,  his  name  had  been 
mixed  up  in  transactions  of  the  most  question- 
able character.  Still  it  was  an  affair  in  which  I 
dared  not  interfere ;  and  I  strove  to  justify  to 
myself  my  non-interposition  by  the  impropriety 
there  seemed  in  my  putting  myself  forward  in 
a  matter  of  such  delicacy. 

"  Though  I  knew  more  of  this  growing  en- 
tanglement than  her  family,  I  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  progress  it  had  made.  The  noble 
parents  of  the  young  lady  would  not  for  a 
moment  have  entertained  the  idea  of  such  a 
suitor.  The  intimacy,  therefore,  had  been 
entirely  clandestine.  What  representations  this 
bad  man  had  made  to  induce  a  creature  in 
other  respects  so  perfect  in  her  conduct,  to 
abuse  the  unbounded  confidence  that  was 
placed  in  her  by  her  family,  I  know  not ;  but 
they  must  have  been  powerful  indeed,  to  create 
the  ill  effects  they  did. 

"  I  must  acquit  her  of  practising  any  decep- 
tion on  the  crown   prince.     She  regarded  his 
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attentions  as  having  no  more  serious  object 
than  rendering  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible 
to  his  English  friends.  He  was  a  pleasant 
companion,  had  travelled,  had  observed,  was 
well  read,  and  full  of  entertaining  anecdotes  of 
celebrated  persons  with  whom  he  had  associated; 
and  therefore  she  liked  his  society.  His  liigh- 
ness  had  never  made  the  slightest  impression 
on  her  feelings ;  and  if  she  knew  that  her 
family  thought  otherwise,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  she  was  prevented  by  a  more 
powerful  influence  from  informing  them  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case. 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  even  a 
remote  conception  of  the  effect  produced  on 
her  noble  parents  when  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence was  conveyed  to  them  that  the  daughter 
of  whom  they  were  so  proud,  and  of  whose 
elevation  to  royalty  they  were  so  assured,  had 
eloped  with  the  young  colonel  of  Hussars. 

"  The  crown  prince  left  England  almost  im- 
mediately.    His  English  friends  were  no  longer 
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fit  society  for  such  a  guest.  Both  father  and 
mother  seemed,  as  it  were,  stunned  by  the 
overwhelming  nature  of  their  disappointment. 
They  retired  altogether  from  the  gay  world  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  a  melancholy  seat  they  possessed  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  I  have  been  told  that 
they  never  again  mentioned  the  name  of  their 
daughter.  I  know  that  they  never  again  beheld 
her ;  for  after  their  stolen  journey  to  Gretn# 
Green,  her  husband  took  her  abroad,  and  bef^^c 
she  returned  to  England  both  parents  were  at 
peace  in  the  family  vault. 

"  When  the  mischief  had  been  perpetrated,  1 
bitterly  accused  myself  for  not  having  made 
some  efforts  to  avert  it ;  but  my  self  reproaches 
availed  nothing.  The  noble  and  gracious  being 
who  had  been  worshipped  as  a  saint  in  the 
sanctuary  of  my  secret  thoughts,  had  doomed 
herself  to  a  destiny  of  which  I  trembled  to 
think.  With  so  uncongenial  a  partner,  that 
she  must  be  unhappy  I  could  not  doubt,  but  I 
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little  imagined  the  terrible  nature  of  the  trials 
with  which  she  was  to  be  afflicted. 

"Years  passed  on.  My  vocation  w^as  ended. 
I  had  taught,  I  had  travelled,  I  had  studied 
sufficiently :  the  kindness  of  one  of  my  noble 
pupils  enabled  me  to  give  up  the  profession  of 
tutor  for  that  of  pastor,  and  in  the  evening  of 
my  life  I  set  up  my  staff  in  this  pleasant  vicar- 
age. 

''  I  remained  unmarried.  The  star-like  in- 
fluence tliat  had  shed  its  beauty  over  my  ima- 
gination -was  never  superseded  b}^  the  warmer 
light  of  any  ordinary  attachment.  Although  the 
niche  was  empty,  the  place  was  there,  and  the 
knowledge  of  what  had  hallowed  it  often 
brought  back  its  visible  presence. 

"I  often  thought  of  her:  but  it  seemed 
strange  to  me  that  though  I  had  visited  all  tlic 
brightest  scenes  in  Europe,  had  mingled  in 
the  best  society  of  foreign  courts,  and  had 
been  admitted  into  the  most  select  circles  in 
England,  I  neither  met  her,  nor  heard  any  in- 
c2 
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telligence  respecting  her.  When,  therefore,  I 
entered  upon  my  clerical  duties  in  this  retired 
village,  it  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
oblivion  of  the  grave  had  fallen  upon  her  name. 
Judge,  then,  my  astonishment,  when  in  the  first 
house  I  entered,  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  my 
sacred  calling,  I  beheld  the  object  of  my  pro- 
longed solicitude." 

"  Is  it  possible !"  said  his  guest,  with  every 
indication  of  interest. 

"  But  in  what  a  position  did  I  find  her  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  divine.  "  She,  who  had  been  des- 
tined for  regal  honours,  had  been  so  foully 
wronged,  as  in  the  world's  eye  to  be  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  most  degraded  of  her  sex." 

"  Bless  my  heart !"  cried  the  Httle  apothecary, 
apparently  as  deeply  moved  as  his  host. 

"Yes,  my  worthy  friend,"  continued  the 
doctor,  with  a  choking  voice.  "  This  gay  co- 
lonel of  Hussars  had  a  few  years  previously 
sought  to  deceive  some  woman,  to  whom  he  had 
professed  to  be  attached,  with  a  fictitious  mar- 
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riage;  but  it  so  happened,  by  one  of  those 
accidents  which  sometimes  defeat  the  most 
nefarious  schemes,  that  the  ceremony  was  bind- 
ing. He  had  abandoned  his  intended  victim 
some  months  before  he  commenced  the  same 
iniquitous  game  with  the  daughter  of  my  noble 
patron.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  commit  such  an  unheard-of 
outrage;  for  it  gratified  his  ambition  to  be 
united  to  so  distinguished  a  family. 

"  The  friends  of  his  victim  were  vulgar  and 
obscure,  and  he  had  never  entertained  an  idea 
of  a  matrimonial  alliance  in  such  a  quarter ;  but 
vulgar  and  obscure  as  they  were,  as  soon  as  the 
colonel's  second  union  was  announced,  they 
used  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  prove  the 
legality  of  his  first  marriage,  and  this  with  such 
success,  that  scarcely  had  the  daughter  of  my 
noble  patron  recovered  from  the  perils  attend- 
ing upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  than  she 
learnt  the  overwhelming  intelligence  that  she 
had  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  wife,  and 
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that  the  disgrace  of  illegitimacy  rested  on  the 
child  to  which  she  had  just  given  birth." 

"  The  villain !"  shouted  his  companion. 

"I  do  not  know  how  he  contrived  to  avoid 
an  exposure,"  added  the  vicar.  "  I  only  know 
that  the  family  of  his  first  choice  insisted  on  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  relationship ;  and  the 
second  wife,  noble  and  powerful  as  were  her 
friends,  thought  of  nothing  but  hiding  her 
shame  from  observation,  and  secretly  lied  with 
the  living  evidence  of  her  disgrace,  to  a  retire- 
ment which  promised  concealment  and  se- 
curity." 

"  And  so  the  scoundrel  escaped  all  punish- 
ment," cried  the  apothecary,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
appointment. 

"  Not  exactly,  my  good  friend !"  replied  his 
host.  "He  is  disgusted  with  his  relations  by 
his  first  marriage;  and  heartily  detests  his 
wife  ;  he  avoids  her  as  much  as  he  dare ;  wast- 
ing his  time,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  in 
habits  of  the  most  criminal  excess;  nevertheless 
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suffering  under  the  influence  of  fits  of  remorse 
for  the  wrong  he  inflicted  on  the  best  and  no- 
blest of  women, — of  whom  he  is  ever  in  search, 
led  by  such  love  as  it  is  possible  for  so  depraved 
a  being  to  feel  towards  a  creature  so  perfect." 

"  Hanging 's  too  good  for  him !"  cried  the 
little  man,  with  intense  indignation. 

"I  must  inform  you,"  added  the  doctor, 
"  that  the  noble  family  of  this  deeply-wronged 
lady  believed  that  she  had  died  abroad;  nor 
would  she  allow  any  of  them  to  be  undeceived. 
She  endured  her  heavy  punishment  without  a 
murmur;  taking  upon  herself  the  character  of 
a  person  of  humble  fortunes,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  old  domestics — ancient  re- 
tainers of  her  family — she  did  with  so  much 
skill,  as  never  to  excite,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  her  true  position. 

"  Her  sole  employment  has  been  the  educa- 
tion of  her  child,  and  wonderful  was  the  earn- 
estness of  purpose  with  which  she  pursued  this 
affectionate  task.     To  say  that  she  succeeded  is 
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scarcely  doing  justice  to  her  exertions.  If  ever 
there  was  a  young  creature  worthy  to  be  the 
daughter  of  such  a  mother,  such  is  Miranda 
Howard.  She  became  as  it  were  the  reflection 
of  her  parent ;  as  bright,  pure,  and  intelligent, 
as  noble,  graceful,  and  true. 

''  With  so  admirable  a  companion,  happiness 
might  have  been  hers ;  and  perhaps  at  moments 
her  heart  was  sensible  of  the  felicity  that  was  in 
her  daughter's  love ;  but  the  recollection  of  the 
great  error  of  her  youth,  and  its  terrible  con- 
sequences upon  her  indulgent  parents,  cast  a 
shadow  upon  her  path  that  deprived  it  of  its 
sunshine.  She  was,  besides,  tormented  by  the 
fear  that  the  wretch  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed 
her  domestic  affections  might  discover  her  re- 
treat, and  separate  her  from  the  daughter  she  so 
idolized ;  added  to  which  came  the  apprehen- 
sion, still  more  terrible,  that  the  care  with  which 
the  child  had  been  brought  up  in  ignorance  of 
the  stain  that  rested  on  her  birth,  might  in 
some  unguarded  moment  be  rendered   unavail- 
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ing,  and  that  then  she  must  be  subjected  to  the 
insult  and  opprobrium  that  the  world  casts  on 
such  innocent  offenders. 

"  These  fears  for  many  years  kept  her  and 
her  daughter  prisoners  in  their  retreat.  Mrs. 
Howard  would  associate  with  no  one,  and  allow 
no  one  to  intrude  upon  her  privacy;  but  lat- 
terly I  have  noticed  that  her  teiTors  of  dis- 
covery have  given  way  a  little  to  her  desire  to 
afford  her  idolized  Miranda  the  social  pleasures 
so  natural  to  her  youth. 

"  The  sight  of  her  child's  happiness  lulls  the 
agonies  of  remorse,  and  calms  the  suggestions 
of  fear.  She  even  assumes  a  cheerfulness  she 
is  very  far  from  feeling,  that  the  beloved  object 
of  so  many  deep  emotions  should  be  encouraged 
by  her  example  to  exhibit  that  buoyancy  of 
heart  which  is  the  proper  characteristic  of  her 
youth  and  innocence. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Possett,"  continued  the 
doctor,  carefully  wiping  the  moisture  that  had 
for  some  time  prevented  his  seeing  through  his 
c3 
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spectacles,  "  I  have  told  you  all  I  know  of 
the  history  of  that  incomparable  woman,  Mrs. 
Howard,  and  that  of  her  lovely  and  estimable 
daughter.  I  believe  I  have  not  been  mistaken 
in  my  expectation,  that  should  anything  happen 
to  me,  you  will  stand  their  friend,  and  use  your 
whole  influence  to  preserve  them  from  insult." 

"  You  have  done  me  no  more  than  justice, 
doctor,"  exclaimed  the  little  man,  starting  on 
his  feet  with  great  energy;  "  I  appreciate  your 
feelings,  sir,  and  honour  your  sentiments;  and 
though  I  trust  you  may  be  spared  for  very  many 
years  to  be  a  comfort  and  a  guide  to  the  humble 
community  of  Somerton  Paddocks,  rest  assured 
that  if  we  should  have  the  misfortune  to  lose 
you,  the  admirable  ladies  of  Rose  Cottage  shall 
find  in  me  all  that  your  excellent  heart  can 
desire." 

Dr.  Beauclerk  could  say  nothing.  His  spec- 
tacles were  again  prevented  from  affording  his 
vision  any  assistance ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  a 
similar  moisture  trembled   on   the  lids  of  his 
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triend.  The  doctor  could  only  hold  out  his 
hand,  and  the  fervency  with  which  it  was 
grasped,  as  Mr.  Possett  silently  drew  his  hand- 
kerchief across  his  eyes,  satisfied  him  better  than 
the  strongest  assurances,  that  he  had  found  the 
man  he  wanted. 

In  truth,  the  little  man  was  made  of  better 
stuff  than  a  stranger,  judging  him  by  the  earn- 
estness of  his  devotion  to  a  pursuit  so  out  of 
character  with  his  profession,  could  have  anti- 
cipated. He  could  be  earnest  from  nobler  im- 
pulses. In  short,  the  respectable  vicarage  of 
Somerton  Paddocks  could  never  have  opened 
its  doors  to  a  man  more  worthy  to  enjoy  its 
hospitality,  and  the  confidence  of  its  amiable 
incumbent. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A   RENCONTRE   ON   THE   ROAD. 

The  story  of  Miranda  Howard  was  full  of 
painful  interest.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  "  the 
story,"  for  w^hat  has  been  related  forms  only 
the  first  chapter  of  it;  but  in  that  chapter  there 
are  demands  on  human  sympathy  as  strong  as 
could  ever  have  been  developed  in  the  most 
carefully  elaborated  narrative. 

No  one,  however,  could  imagine,  from  her 
general  appearance,  that  she  had  had  anything 
to  do  with  what  in  the  sliy-htest  de^-ree  related 
to  grief,  misery,  or  disgrace.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  could  be  observed  in  her  soft  and  tender 
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ejes,  in  her  blooming  complexion,  or  in  the 
general  buoyancy  of  her  matchless  figure.  If 
ever  human  creature  expressed  a  happy  present 
and  a  delightful  antecedent,  they  were  manifest 
wherever  there  appeared  the  bright  face  and 
graceful  person  of  Miranda  Howard. 

A  close  observer  might,  however,  have  drawn 
a  different  conclusion,  had  he  watched  with 
sufficient  closeness  the  eloquent  looks  of  her 
parent  when  the  latter  fancied  herself  unob- 
served. In  the  tearful  gaze  she  then  fixed  upon 
her  daughter  the  saddening  mystery  of  the  past 
was  revealed ;  there  was  in  it  such  a  volume  of 
self-reproach,  with  such  an  intense,  subduing 
pity  and  unutterable  love,  that  the  great  error 
of  that  wretched  mother,  and  its  sorrowful  con- 
sequences, fashioned  themselves  forth  as  it  were 
'  in  a  glass,  darkly." 

Could  there  be  in  the  human  heart  a  com- 
bination of  such  antao-onistic  feelinp;s?  A 
parent  so  proud  of  her  offspring,  and  yet  so 
acutely  sensible  of  the  shame  that  was  her  por- 
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tion ;  so  ready  to  acknowledge  her  child's  claims 
to  an  equality  with  the  noblest  and  loveliest 
of  her  sex;  and  at  the  same  time  so  eager  to 
condemn  herself  for  having  placed  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  those  claims  being  properly 
acknowledged. 

Often  when  her  daughter  was  so  intensely 
occupied  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  painful  feel- 
ings she  was  exciting,  have  tears  of  bitter  agony 
fallen  on  her  cheek — when  she  remembered 
what  the  bright  and  admirable  creature  before 
her  might  have  been  but  for  her  wilful  impru- 
dence. Had  she  respected  the  feelings  of  those 
who  gave  her  birth,  under  what  different  cir- 
cumstances would  her  child  have  been  born: 
what  a  brighter  Present,  what  a  more  brilliant 
Future,  would  she  have  commanded.  Miranda's 
real  position  she  shuddered  to  think  of;  and  a 
fear,  like  the  fear  of  death,  shook "  her  frame 
when  she  suggested  the  possibility  of  her  dis- 
covering it. 

This  apprehension  induced  her  to  disguise 
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her  own  thoughts  and  feelings  as  perfectly  as 
was  possible ;  often  assuming  an  overfiowiug 
cheerfulness  w^hen  her  heart  was  as  sad  as 
an  epitaph.  She  encouraged  her  daughter  to 
partake  freely  of  such  innocent  amusements 
as  the  place  afforded;  all  the  while  feeling  a 
thousand  stings  at  having  doomed  to  so  humble 
a  sphere  a  being  so  worthy  to  be  an  ornament  to 
the  highest. 

And,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  these  w^ere  not 
the  only  causes  of  the  repentant  mother's  pro- 
found anxieties.  In  the  deep  ocean  of  her 
miseries  there  was  still  a  lower  deep;  there  was 
the  fear,  the  terrible  fear,  of  her  retreat  being 
discovered  by  the  bold,  bad  man  to  whom  she 
had  so  culpably  linked  her  destiny,  when  she 
overturned  the  altar  of  filial  duty.  This  had 
long  continued  to  shake  her  like  an  earth- 
quake. 

So  many  years,  however,  had  now  passed, 
and  so  complete  had  been  her  seclusion  for  a 
great  portion  of  them,    that  latterly   she   had 
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begun  to  hope  that  her  existence  had  been  for- 
gotten ;  and  this  hope  acquired  greater  strength, 
since  she  had  allowed  herself  to  become  a  spec- 
tator of  the  limited  amusements  of  Somerton 
Paddocks. 

Her  confidence  had  so  far  been  restored,  that 
she  frequently  permitted  Miranda  to  pay  visits 
to  the  neighbouring  farm-houses  by  herself, 
where  she  had  formed  many  pleasant  acquaint- 
ances, particularly  amongst  the  elders;  for  neither 
the  daughters  nor  the  sons  were  capable  of  in- 
teresting her  to  any  great  extent,  notwithstand- 
ing that  one  or  two  of  the  most  dressy  amongst 
the  former  did  her  the  honour  to  profess  an  amaz- 
ing friendship,  and  several  of  the  young  farmers 
strove  to  recommend  themselves  to  her  atten- 
tion by  the  regularity  of  their  politeness  in 
affording  her  the  advantage  of  their  escort  on 
her  return  home. 

She  desired  to  be  friends  with  them  all,  but 
was  not  inclined  to  squander  much  regard  upon 
either.     Her  young   heart   had   already  takeu 
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that  ineffaceable  daguerreotype  that  leaves 
room  for  no  other  impression.  It  came  upon 
her,  as  it  were,  in  a  burst  of  sunshine,  leaving 
lineaments  of  beauty  that  were  never  to  fade, 
and  a  sense  of  brightness  that  no  after-shadow 
could  obliterate.  This  incident  arose  out  of  one 
of  those  remarkable  accidents  that  bring  toge- 
ther by  chance,  as  it  were,  parties  whose  destinies 
from  henceforth  must  be  completely  dependent 
on  each  other.  In  this  simple  way  it  was  brought 
about. 

Miranda,  in  returning  alone  from  a  visit  to 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  Farmer  Mayflower, 
was  passing  along  a  portion  of  the  public  road 
which  lay  in  her  route,  when  she  was  met  by 
a  gentleman  on  horseback,  followed  by  his 
groom.  He  still  might  be  called  handsome, 
though  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
passed  the  prime  of  manhood.  Perhaps  he  had 
in  his  earlier  years  been  eminently  handsome. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  great  care  was 
taken  to  keep  his  remaining  attractions  in  the 
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best  possible  state  of  preservation;  by  this  it 
was  at  once  demonstrated  that  he  still  thought 
he  had  pretensions  to  play  his  part  with  success 
in  that  genteel  comedy,  in  which,  under  the 
name  of  gallantry,  gentlemen  of  his  mark  and 
likelihood  will  continue  to  make  themselves 
conspicuous,  nothwithstanding  that  in  such  per- 
formance, more  than  in  any  other, 

"  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage." 

In  his  outward  appearance  he  was  certainly  a 
fashionable-looking  man — there  was  no  doubt- 
ing that  his  dress  was  from  an  eminent 
West-end  tailor,  and  that  he  wore  it  with  an  air 
which  established  the  important  fact,  that  he 
became  his  clothes  better  than  they  became 
him.  Handsome  as  might  still  be  his  features, 
and,  saving  a  little  too  evident  tendency  to 
stomach,  symmetrical  his  figure,  it  might  easily 
have  been  detected  that  his  body  was  more 
at  ease  than  his  mind.  There  was  in  his 
countenance  not  only  the  usual  jaded  expres- 
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sion  of  the  tired  voluptuary,  but  a  gloomy,  sullen 
dissatisfaction,  which  showed  that  there  was 
some  other  cause  of  disquiet  besides  the  recol- 
lections of  a  misspent  life. 

Miranda  did  not  know  him  ^indeed,  she 
knew  no  one  in  his  apparent  position;  but  this 
arose  from  the  obscure  manner  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  up.  There  w^erc  very  few 
young  ladies  in  this,  or  the  adjoining  county, 
that  were  not  acquainted  with  the  reputation  of 
"the  gay  Lord  Allan." — He  had  a  few  years 
since  succeeded  to  a  large  estate,  about  thirty 
miles  distant  from  Somerton  Paddocks,  and  had 
since  given  his  neighbours  abundant  scope  for 
scandalous  conversation,  by  the  licence  he  ap- 
peared to  allow  his  wife,  and  the  freedom  in 
which  he  indulged  himself,  till  they  had  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  ill-assorted 
pair  in  England,  and  had  made  it  difficult  to 
say  which  of  the  two  was  the  greatest  reproach 
to  the  neighbourhood. 

Miranda,  when  she  heard  the  horse  approach- 
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ing,  looked  up,  and  observing  a  gentleman 
regarding  her  with  a  gaze  of  intense  admiration, 
drew  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  hurried  on. 
Lord  Allan,  however,  had  had  a  full  view  of  those 
marvellous  features.  In  an  instant  it  had  chased 
from  his  face  every  vestige  of  that  sullenness 
which,  a  moment  before,  had  rendered  it  so 
gloomy.  His  astonishment  at  meeting,  in  so 
obscure  a  place,  a  form  and  countenance  so  very 
different  from  anything  he  had  ever  observed  of 
rustic  growth,  was  so  great,  that  he  allowed  his 
horse  to  proceed  some  distance  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 

Her  plain  straw  bonnet  and  unobtrusive  dress 
indicated  a  domestic  in  some  quiet  family — he 
knew  the  costume  of  farmers'  daughters  too 
well  to  imagine  that  she  belonged  to  that  class. 
She  must  then  be  a  respectable  servant ;  perhaps 
a  nursery-governess?  But  then  there  was  an 
air  with  her  that  he  had  never  observed  even  in 
the  most  neatly-dressed  domestic,  or  in  the 
most   becoming   oracle    of  the   nursery.     The 
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beauty  of  the  face  was  wonderful,  and  the  figure 
was  worthy  of  it. 

He  could  not  consider  her  either  a  servant  or 
a  governess.  He  thougtt  she  might  be  the 
daughter  of  some  poor  clergyman,  who  had 
married  a  beauty  as  poor  as  himself,  and  the 
straw  bonnet  and  the  plain  dress  had  formed 
the  necessary  inheritance  attendant  upon  such 
a  fine  face  and  person. 

Lord  Allan  turned  his  horse  round,  and 
galloped  back  for  another  view.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  had  passed  Miranda,  but  the  parasol 
and  the  veil  together  screened  her  beauty  from  his 
observation.  Disappointed,  but  too  much  struck 
by  her  appearance  to  leave  her,  he  presently 
turned  his  horse  round,  and  walked  gently  back . 
Perhaps  the  heat  of  the  veil  had  become  op- 
pressive, for  she  had  removed  it — not  being 
aware  that  he  had  passed  her  again — and  there 
was  now  a  flush  on  her  face  that  seemed  to 
render  her  loveliness  a  thousand  times  more 
dazzling. 
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Hitherto  Miranda  had  continued  to  walk  with 
her  eyes  to  the  ground,  in  a  glow  of  indignation 
that  the  stranger  should  have  stared  at  her  so 
offensively.  She  wag  now,  however,  recovering 
her  confidence,  when  the  light  step  of  some 
animal  approaching  close  to  her  made  her  again 
look  up,  and  she  again  met  the  earnest  gaze  of 
the  same  soft  sensual  eyes  that  had  before  dis- 
turbed her  meditations.  Believing  the  man  to 
have  been  at  a  considerable  distance,  she  could 
not  at  first  avoid  a  little  demonstration  of 
surprise  :  but  in  a  moment,  feeling  that  the 
scrutiny  to  which  she  was  subjected,  was  un- 
warrantable, she  again  dropped  her  veil,  and 
pushing  open  a  gate  that  she  immediately 
fastened  behind  her,  shut  him  out  in  the  public 
road,  whilst  she  pursued  her  path  across  the 
fields. 

This  rencontre  discomposed  her  considerably. 
The  fireedom  of  the  glance  she  had  encountered 
was  offensive  to  her,  notwithstanding  it  expressed 
such  over-abundant   admiration.     There  is  an 
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intuitive  shrinking  in  the  pure  from  contact 
w  ith  the  licentious,  that  often  warns  the  victim 
of  its  clanger.  It  was  so  in  this  instance  in  a 
most  marked  manner.  Miss  Howard  did  not 
Hke  her  admirer,  and  she  would  not  tolerate  his 
admiration. 

By  the  time  she  had  nearly  crossed  the  field, 
the  veil  again  was  thrown  up,  and  as  the  sun 
had  disappeared,  the  little  brown  parasol  was 
furled.  The  gentleman,  she  could  not  help 
thinking,  was  very  rude,  but  as  he  had  not 
attempted  to  enter  the  field,  she  considered  that 
she  had  a  right  to  think  that  she  had  got  rid  of 
him;  and  the  more  to  re-assure  her  of  her 
safety,  she  saw  at  a  little  distance  the  green  lane 
that  led  to  her  mother's  cottage.  She  tripped 
lightly  up  to  the  stile,  and  bounded  over  it  with 
such  quickness,  that  she  almost  fell  into  the 
arms  of  Lord  Allan,  who  was  waiting  there  on 
foot,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  intercept- 
ing her. 

Before  Miranda  could  recover  from  her  sur- 
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prise,  or  give  expression  to  her  indignation, 
his  lordship  had  poured  forth  abundance  of 
apologies,  mingled  with  all  sorts  of  eloquent 
compliments,  and  had  done  whatever  the  most 
accomplished  lady-killer  in  the  three  kingdoms 
could  do,  in  the  way  of  making  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  object  of  his  admiration.  The 
young  lady  listened  unmoved.  She  was  not  so 
much  frightened  as  perhaps  her  admirer  had 
expected  her  to  be.  Her  sense  of  womanly 
dignity  had  come  to  her  aid,  for  she  stood  erect 
and  dignified  till  there  came  a  pause  in  his 
lordship's  fluent  speech.  She  then  coldly  asked 
him  to  stand  aside,  and  let  her  pass. 

"  The  gay  Lord  Allan*'  appeared  to  have  no 
intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
felt  satisfied  that  this  wondrous  beauty  had  too 
much  dignity  in  her  manner  for  a  domestic — 
she  must  therefore  be  a  curate's  daughter,  per- 
haps earning  her  daily  bread  by  teaching  in 
some  small  school.  Under  these  circumstances, 
§he  must  be  looked  upon  as  fair  prey — for  with 
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men  of  Lord  Allan's  stamp,  poverty  had  no 
occasion  either  for  rights  or  virtues.  He  thought 
it  better,  therefore,  to  let  her  know  who  he  was, 
as  well  as  his  great  desire  to  be  of  service  to 
such  an  angel. 

Miranda  remembered  that  Miss  Hawthorn 
had  once  spoken  of  Lord  Allan's  quarrels  with 
his  wife.  What  she  had  heard  of  him  had  not 
been  to  his  advantage,  and,  with  the  knowledge 
of  his  being  a  married  man,  she  felt  that  what 
she  had  heard  from  him  could  only  be  regarded 
as  an  insult. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  quietly,  "  I  insist  upon 
your  letting  me  pass." 

"  Not  till  you  promise  me  where  I  can  have 
the  gratification  of  gazing  on  so  lovely  a  face." 

This  little  speech  was  delivered  in  his  ten- 
derest  accents,  gazing  into  her  modest  eyes  as 
though  he  would  transfuse  through  them  his 
own  voluptuous  soul. 

"  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  meeting  you 
again,  iny  lord." 

VOL    IL  D 
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''  Can  you  be  so  cruel!  I  never  beheld  such 
glorious  features.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
impression  they  have  made  upon  me." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  hear  it." 

"  Suffer  me  to  take  this  delicate  hand,  and  — " 

The  hand  was  at  once  withdrawn,  and  she 
shrunk  back  with  an  offended  look,  which  would 
have  sufficed  with  any  one  less  persevering  than 
Lord  Allan.  His  lordship,  however,  seemed 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  silenced  or  rebuked  by 
the  dignity  of  an  offended  woman.  His  tender 
flatteries  proceeded  as  if  they  had  never  had 
a  check,  and  his  gracious  intentions  as  if  they 
had  never  been  repulsed. 

Still  Miranda  was  not  frightened.  She  knew 
that  she  was  in  a  lonely  place — she  felt  assured 
that  she  was  with  an  unscrupulous  man ;  but 
her  thoughts  were  directed  rather  to  her  parent's 
anxiety  than  her  own  danger,  for  she  was  well 
aware  that  if  her  mother  was  to  learn  this 
accidental  meeting,  she  would  never  reconcile 
herself  to  her  absence  from  home,  or  from  her 
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sight.  When,  however,  she  felt  his  lordship 
trying  to  insinuate  his  arm  round  her  waist,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  impressive  of  his  very 
gallant  speeches,  evidently  with  the  expectation 
of  securing  a  caress,  she  did  begin  to  feel  some 
alarm.  She  strove  to  release  herself,  loudl}'' 
exclaiming  against  such  an  affront;  but  his 
powerful  frame  might  soon  have  conquered  her 
resistance,  had  not  at  this  critical  moment  a 
young  man  of  gentlemanly  appearance  leaped 
hastily  over  the  stile,  and  stood  before  them  in 
the  lane,  regarding  both  with  extreme  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Mr.  Powys,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady, 
disengaging  herself  from  her  assailant,  "  I  claim 
your  protection." 

"  Rest  assured,  madam,  that  you  shall  have 
it,"  he  replied,  directing  towards  the  discom- 
fited Lord  Allan  a  look  that  was  anything  but 
amicable. 

*'  This  gentleman,"  resumed  Miss  Howard, 
"  calls  himself  Lord  Allan;  I  do  not  know  him, 
d2 
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as  I  never  beheld  him  before.  He  has,  however, 
forced  himself  on  my  acquaintance,  and  detained 
me  here  against  my  expressed  wishes." 

"  Your  lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  make 
way  for  this  young  lady,"  said  her  friend,  dis- 
tinctly, as  he  placed  her  hand  under  his  arm,  and 
prepared  to  move  off  with  her. 

Lord  Allan  bit  his  lip.  "  Who  the  devil  are 
you?"  he  demanded,  fiercely. 

"  Your  lordship  has  already  been  made 
acquainted  with  my  name,"  the  other  replied. 
"  To  that  information  I  need  only  add,  that  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  this  lady's  protector, 
at  her  own  desire." 

He  said  no  more ;  and  as  Lord  Allan  did  not 
appear  desirous  of  a  fracas  with  an  opponent 
whom  he  set  down  as  a  snob,  he  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  his  way  with  his  fair  charge 
down  the  lane  in  the  direction  of  Rose  Cottage. 
They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 
It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  Miranda 
would  have  expressed  her   thanks   for  such  i\ 
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timely  interposition  ;  but  she  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  When  she  did  attempt  to  speak,  she 
merely  said,  '*  Do  not  let  mamma  know  of  my 
having  been  annoyed  by  that  man,  Mr.  Powys." 

"  Not  a  word  shall  escape  me,"  he  replied. 

It  is  strange  that  the  young  man  should  feel 
more  gratified  by  this  injunction  than  he  would 
have  done  had  his  fair  friend  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  language  in  thanking  him.  For  it 
sent  a  thrill  of  delight  to  his  heart  that  he  had 
never  before  experienced.  It  placed  him  m 
Miss  Howard's  confidence,  and  he  felt  very 
proud  of  such  a  position. 

It  may  be  asked  who  was  this  new  actor  on 
the  scene  who  presented  himself  so  like  a  hero, 
and  how  was  it  that  Miranda  had  with  such 
decision  placed  herself  in  his  hands.  Should  the 
reader  expect  that  pale,  dark  eyed,  dark  haired 
young  man,  to  turn  out  "  a  personage,"  he  will, 
I  am  afraid,  be  mistaken;  he  will  be  equally  so 
if  he  thinks  there  must  be  some  mystery  in 
their  acquaintance.   Miranda  had  only  seen  him 
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three  or  four  times,  and  had  danced  with  him 
twice.  By  profession  he  was  a  surgeon,  and 
held  only  the  subordinate  position  of  assistant  to 
Mr.  Posse  tt. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


A   RESCUE. 


"  Pray,  Mr.  Possett,  can  you  tell  me  who  is 
Mr.  Alfred  Povvys?"  asked  Mrs.  Howard  of  her 
medical  friend,  just  after  the  latter  had  been 
teaching  her  daughter  "  the  Ccllarius,"  with  his 
usual  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  a  novelty  in 
his  favourite  art,  and  the  young  lady  for  a  few 
mmutes  had  left  the  room. 

"  Alfred  Powys,  ma'am !"  exclaimed  the  apo- 
thecary, evidently  in  some  astonishment.  "  Ex- 
cellent young  man,  ma'am !  Dispenses  like  a 
Galen,  and  dances  like  a  sylph." 

"  I  did   not   ask    you  what  he    could  do," 
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observed  the  lady ;  "  I  wish  to  know  who 
he  is." 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  added  the  little  man,  appa- 
rently hesitating  to  give  the  required  informa- 
tion, and  in  a  pre-occupied  manner  shuffling 
wdth  his  feet,  as  though  he  had  much  rather 
dance  than  talk,  "  the  fact  is,  ma'am,  it's  rather 
a  long  story,  and  not  altogether  a  pleasant  one. 
But  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  hear  it.  So, 
if  you  like,  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know  about  him." 

"  You  will  much  oblige  me  by  so  doing." 

"  Alfred  Pow^ys,  ma'am — though  he  is  far 
from  being  as  well  off  as  he  ought  to  be — be- 
longs to  a  highly  respectable  family." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Possett." 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  Indeed,  I  did  hear  that  his 
mother,  or  his  grandmother,  I  forget  which, 
was  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  and  therefore  a 
lady  in  her  own  right." 

"Indeed!" 

*'  Yes,  ma'am.  But  she  made  a  runaway 
match,  ma'am,  with  some  harcm-scarem  young 
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fellow,  who  got  her  to  leave  her  friends,  and  then 
broke  her  heart,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Howard  seemed  painfully  affected.  She 
put  her  hand  to  her  chest  as  if  from  some 
sudden  spasm,  and  turned  very  pale.  Her  com- 
panion did  not  notice  her  distress,  as  he  was 
occupied  in  cutting  six  in  his  imagination  to  an 
imaginary  pirouette  from  La  Petite  Melanie. 

"  Before  she  died,  poor  thing,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  ma'am — and,  as  his  father  went  to  the 
dogs,  and  drank  himself  to  death  soon  after- 
wards, from  extravagance  and  dissipation,  the 
boy  w^as  left  an  orphan.  He  remained  for  the 
first  few  years  of  his  life  in  the  hands  of  his 
nurse,  who  was  allowed  a  small  stipend  from  a 
penurious  member  of  his  father's  family  for 
taking  care  of  him.  In  due  time,  he  was  put  to 
a  school  in  Wales,  where  his  mother  had  died. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  learning  as 
he  grew  up,  and  remained  at  the  school  till  his 
miserly  kinsman  refused  any  longer  to  contri- 
bute to  his  support.  Application  was  then  made 
D  3 
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to  the  relatives  of  the  mother,  but  the  only  one 
who  survived  was  a  sister  living  somewhere 
abroad;  it  could  not  be  found  out  in  what 
place. 

"  The  schoolmaster  who  had  thus  far  for- 
warded the  boy's  studies,  had  many  years 
before  been  at  school  with  me,  and,  as  w^e  kept 
up  a  correspondence,  I  was  duly  informed  of 
the  distressing  position  of  his  promising  pupil, 
and  my  friend's  anxiety  as  to  his  fate.  Finding 
that  the  youth  was  well  disposed,  and  of  great 
natural  ability,  I  agreed  with  my  friend,  if  his 
pupil  had  no  objection  to  the  profession,  to  take 
him  as  an  apprentice  till  he  was  of  an  age  to 
pursue  his  further  studies  in  London." 
"  Very  much  to  your  credit,  Mr.  Possett." 
"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  found  him  everything  that 
could  be  desired,  only  of  so  studious  and  in- 
quiring a  disposition,  that  he  soon  learned  all 
I  could  teach  him,  and  pushed  his  studies  into 
matters  of  science  and  learning  to  which  I  had 
never  thought  it  necessary  to  attend.     I  sent 
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him  to  London,  where  he  remained  with  my 
brother,  whilst  he  walked  the  hospitals  and 
studied  for  his  diploma,  which  he  lately  ob- 
tained under  circumstances  highly  honourable 
to  so  young  a  man. 

"  Since  then,  he  has  returned  to  assist  me  in 
my  business ;  but  such  is  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, that  I  am  afraid  I  must  soon  part  with 
him.  He  has  a  great  idea  of  becoming  famous, 
and  is  wondrously  desirous  of  pushing  his  way 
among  the  Faradays  and  Elliotsons  of  the 
metropolis;  and  I  do  really  think,  ma'am, 
Alfred  Powys  is  so  marvellously  clever,  that  in 
a  little  time  he  will  force  himself  into  a  great 
reputation,  and  be  named  with  the  first  philo- 
sophers of  the  age." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Possett,  for  your  informa- 
tion. I  feel  much  interested  in  the  young  gen- 
tleman, and  sincerely  hope  that  his  surprising 
talents  will  be  properly  appreciated.  But  I  will 
renew  this  conversation  another  time." 

Miranda  just  then  re-entered  the  room,  and 
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soon  afterwards  her  mother's  frienj^ly  visitor" 
took  his  departure,  musing  why  Mrs^  Howard 
should  all  of  a  sudden  have  been  so  inquisitive 
about  his  assistant.  But  though  the  little  man 
had  many  good  qualities,  his  powers  of  pene- 
tration into  the  motives  of  women  were  not 
very  great,  or  he  would  soon  have  discovered 
the  source  of  her  interest  in  Alfred  Powys. 

Mrs.  Howard  had  w^ith  her  quick  maternal 
eye  noticed  in  Miranda  such  indications,  as  she 
thought,  of  a  partiality  for  the  young  gentle- 
man, that  she  immediately  became  desirous  of 
learning  his  position  and  character.  She  loved 
her  daughter  with  a  devotion  rare  even  amongst 
the  brightest  instances  of  maternal  affection. 
This  devotion  would  naturally  lead  her  to  take 
every  possible  precaution  that  her  child's  feel- 
ings should  not  be  trifled  with,  or  be  directed 
towards  an  unworthy  object;  her  own  expe- 
perience  having  taught  her  the  necessity  of  the 
greatest  vigilance  and  circumspection. 

The  partiality  for  Alfred  Powys,  she  reasoned. 
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if  it  really  existed,  might  be  a  mere  girlish  pre- 
ference ;  jet  she  was  well  aware  that  Miranda 
was  no  mere  girl,  and  was  not  likely  to  demon- 
strate a  preference  without  a  proper  cause. 

What  she  had  gathered  from  Mr.  Possett  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  satisfactory.  The  prospects 
of  young  Powys  were  not  very  encouraging; 
and  so  very  charming  a  girl  as  her  daughter 
might  have  looked  for  a  much  higher  destiny 
than  that  of  being  the  wife  of  a  country  prac- 
titioner ;  but  in  her  position,  the  mother,  un- 
happily, was  but  too  well  aware  that  she  had 
no  business  to  look  for  the  sort  of  alliance 
manoeuvring  match-makers  prize  so  highly. 

If  Miranda  married  a  man  of  creditable 
family,  with  sufficient  means  to  maintain  her 
as  a  gentlewoman,  it  was  all  she  ought  to  look 
for,  and  in  Alfred  Powys,  as  far  as  she  could 
learn,  there  were  many  desirable  qualifications 
for  making  him  her  selection.  The  subject  was 
one  she  felt  of  paramount  importance.  It  in- 
volved the  future  respectability,  as  well  as  the 
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fill  lire  happincbs,  of  the  child  so  dear  to  her, 
and  she  determined  to  watch  the  affair  most 
carefully. 

Notwithstanding  that  she  felt  a  predisposition 
in  favour  of  young  Powys,  Mrs.  Howard  was 
not  ill  pleased  to  hear  of  his  expected  absence 
from  Somerton  Paddocks.  This  separation 
would  test  the  durability  of  her  daughter's 
apparent  preference,  while  it  allowed  the  young 
gentleman  an  opportunity  of  improving  his 
fortune,  and  of  elevating  his  position  in  society. 

The  affair  was,  however,  brought  to  a  crisis 
in  a  manner  the  least  likely  to  have  been 
anticipated  by  either  of  the  parties  concerned. 
It  appeared  that  excavations  for  the  projected 
line  of  the  Great  Diddle  ton  and  London  Rail- 
way  had  already  been  advanced  in  the  direction 
of  Somerton  Paddocks  so  close  to  Rose  Cottage 
that  the  noise  and  dirt  of  the  labourers  was  a 
source  of  considerable  annoyance  to  the  fair 
inmates  of  that  quiet  dweUing.  Swarms,  too, 
of  bulky,  clay-stained  navigators  were  lodged  in 
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the  neighbouring  village,  and  were  often  found 
loitering  about,  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
in  the  lanes  and  fields.  They  were  a  turbulent, 
unmanageable  set,  and  had  committed  more 
than  one  act  of  violence  whilst  in  the  vicinity. 

This  compelled  Miranda  and  her  mother  to 
as  perfect  a  seclusion  as  they  had  maintained 
in  the  earlier  years  of  their  residence  in  the 
cottage.  Mrs.  Howard  always  looked  with  par- 
ticular care  to  the  fastenings  of  the  house  at 
night,  and  began  to  wish  that  some  man  slept 
on  the  premises,  likely  to  be  more  on  the  alert 
in  case  of  alarm,  and  more  capable  of  defending 
herself  and  daughter  from  violence,  than  her 
deaf  old  gardener.  She,  however,  had  delayed 
adding  to  her  little  garrison  from  some  difficulty 
she  met  with  in  finding  a  man  in  the  village 
who  looked  the  sort  of  defender  she  wanted. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  one 
night,  when  both  mother  and  daughter  were  in 
a  profound  sleep  in  their  different  rooms,  the 
house  was  broken  into  by  several  men  having 
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their  faces  covered  with  crape;  but  their  clay- 
stained,  coarse  clothing  pointed  them  out  as 
railway  excavators,  commonly  called  "  navvies." 
One  carried  a  dark  lanthorn,  the  others  heavy 
bludgeons.  There  was  a  httle  whispering 
amongst  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase, 
and  then,  after  listening  for  a  few  minutes  and 
finding  all  quiet,  they  crept  stealthily  up  stairs. 

They  passed  the  room  in  which  Mrs.  Howard 
slept,  possibly  without  noticing  it,  aUhough  the 
man  with  the  lanthorn,  who  preceded  the  others, 
appeared  to  be  examining  the  premises  with 
great  care.  On  proceeding  a  little  distance 
beyond,  a  low  "hush"  warned  his  confederates 
to  use  increased  caution.  The  leader  then  laid 
his  hand  as  gently  as  possible  on  the  handle  of 
a  door,  and  turned  the  lock.  It  opened,  and 
he  walked  forward  on  tiptoe  into  the  room, 
closely  followed  by  the  rest,  their  shoes  appa- 
rently covered  with  felt  to  prevent  noise. 

On  listening  attentively,  they  could  hear  a 
low  sound  of  breathing,  evidently  proceeding 
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from  one  in  a  deep  sleep.  The  dark  lanthorn 
was  brought  into  use,  and  a  neat  bed,  with 
white  dimity  curtains,  was  observed  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  burglars.  A  hurried  whisper 
again  passed  between  them,  and  they  advanced 
noiselessly  to  the  bed-side,  where  the  light  of 
the  lanthorn  discovered  the  figure  of  a  young 
girl,  resting  the  loveliest  of  youthful  faces  on 
her  arm,  in  a  state  of  profound  repose. 

Soundly  as  she  skpt,  the  light  passing  over 
her  face  had  disturbed  her,  and  she  moved  her 
hands  to  her  eyes;  but  in  an  instant,  before 
even  she  had  time  to  see  her  assailants,  her 
limbs  were  seized,  and  a  gag  placed  in  her 
mouth  to  prevent  her  making  a  noise.  She 
was  then  hastily  lifted  out  of  bed,  a  large  cloak 
was  wrapt  round  her  from  head  to  foot,  and 
the  burglars,  carrying  her  securely,  began  to 
leave  the  room  with  the  same  caution  with 
which  they  had  entered  it,  led,  as  before,  by 
the  man  with  the  lanthorn. 

There  had  recently  been  burglaries  committed 
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in  the  countrj^,  attended  by  the  grossest  out- 
rages to  some  unprotected  females  who  hap- 
pened to  have  been  in  the  houses  when  they 
were  broken  open.  Miranda  recollected  this 
when  she  awoke  to  consciousness,  and  found 
herself  being  carried  out  of  her  room:  yet 
though  her  fear  for  herself  was  great,  her  fear 
for  her  parent  was  greater;  and  she  felt  the 
most  intense  alarm  as  she  was  being  borne  past 
her  mother's  bed-room,  lest  the  villains  in  whose 
power  she  was,  should  discover  it. 

She  therefore  remained  quite  passive,  till  she 
knew  that  she  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs : 
then  remembering  that  the  ever-active  Effie 
slept  at  the  bottom  of  the  passage,  and  could 
immediately  alarm  old  Jacob  and  his  wife,  she 
suddenly,  as  the  men  were  shifting  the  position 
of  their  burthen,  gave  a  vigorous  twist  of  her 
limbs ;  for  this  they  were  so  unprepared,  that 
she  fell  from  their  grasp  to  the  floor.  In  a 
moment  the  gag  was  out  of  her  mouth,  and  the 
house  resounded  with  her  cries. 
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A  desperate  imprecation  from  their  leader 
seemed  to  act  as  a  stimulus  upon  his  associates, 
and  with  much  rough  violence  they  endeavoured 
to  stop  her  mouth,  and  wrap  her  again  with  the 
cloak ;  but  Miranda  displayed  so  much  strength 
and  quickness  in  avoiding  their  approaches, 
continuing  her  cries  for  help,  that  the  man  with 
the  lanthorn,  apparently  out  of  patience  with 
the  awkw^ardncss  of  his  companions,  caught  her 
up  in  his  arms.  "  Quick  with  the  gag,  while  I 
hold  her,"  he  cried  in  fierce  tones.  One  man 
now  sought  to  stop  her  incessant  cries,  and  the 
others  endeavoured  to  muffle  her  in  the  cloak. 
She  still  struggled,  she  still  screamed;  they, 
however,  overpowered  her  in  a  very  few 
minutes :  at  this  crisis,  a  cry  of  alarm  was  heard 
in  the  room  above,  and  a  quick  footstep  seemed 
to  fly,  rather  than  cross,  the  floor. 

The  leader  of  the  burglars,  with  another 
fierce  imprecation,  bade  his  men  open  the 
outer  door.  They  had  succeeded  in  stifling 
Miranda's  cries,  and  had  managed  to  prevent  her 
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struggles.  The  door  was  therefore  at  once 
thrown  open,  but  scarcely  had  they  thus  far 
succeeded  in  then'  purpose,  when  two  gentle- 
men rushed  in,  and  one  with  a  heavy  whip,  and 
the  other  with  a  thick  walking  stick,  felled  two 
of  the  villains  to  the  ground ;  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  a  light  appeared  in  the  passage,  and 
Jacob  Muskett,  armed  with  a  pitch-fork,  closely 
followed  by  his  wife  and  grand-daughter,  the 
one  with  a  poker,  the  other  carrying  a  lamp, 
came  running  towards  the  scene  of  action. 

Quick  as  they  were,  they  had  been  preceded 
by  the  alarmed  mother,  who  rushed  in  just  in 
time  to  behold  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Posse  tt  and 
his  assistant,  and  the  downfall  of  the  chief  actors 
in  the  outrage  on  her  daughter. 

One  man  escaped,  another  was  pinned  to  the 
wall  by  the  formidable  weapon  of  old  Muskett ; 
two  more  were  still  senseless  on  the  floor,  one 
of  them  being  the  leader  of  the  band.  Miranda 
rushed  into  her  mother's  arms,  and  they  were 
locked  in  a  wild  and  passionate  embrace,  which 
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met  with  no  other  interruption  than  their  o\vn 
sobbing;,  and  the  congratulations  of  their  friends 
and  attendants. 

It  was  impossible  to  say  whose  joy  was  the 
most  intense.  With  the  mother  and  daughter 
it  had  become  almost  too  powerful  for  utterance. 
Some  inarticulate  sounds  were  murmured  by 
each ;  but  what  was  said,  was  not  intelligible  to 
those  nearest  to  them,  and  was  scarcely  under- 
stood by  themselves. 

The  eloquence  of  their  overflowing  hearts 
was  expressed  in  passionate  caresses  and  con- 
vulsive sobs.  Words  were  not  wanted.  The 
interpretation  of  their  feelings  was  in  that  uni- 
versal language  which  conveys  the  whole 
meaning,  and  admits  of  no  mistakes. 

"I'm  afraid  you've  done  for  this  fellow, 
Powys,"said  the  apothecary,  stooping  to  examine 
the  head  of  the  fallen  leader ;  '•  you  must  have 
hit  him  a  tremendous  blow  to  have  created  such 
a  fracture." 
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"Why,  sir,  I  certainly  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
deal  tenderl}^  with  such  a  villain,"  replied  the 
young  man.  "  When  I  heard  cries  in  this 
direction,  I  was  scarcely  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
care  for  anything,  and  when  I  saw  Miss  Howard 
being  forcibly  carried  away,  I  was  not  likely 
to  spare  the  scoundrel  who  offered  her  vio- 
lence." 

"Let  us  remove  this  crape  from  his  face," 
added  Mr.  Possctt.  "  Though  he's  only  one  of 
those  brutal  *  navvies,'  and  a  burglar  to  boot,  we 
must  not  let  him  die  if  we  can  help  it." 

"By  heavens,  can  this  be  possible?"  ex- 
claimed young  Powys,  as  he  brought  the  light 
full  upon  the  now  exposed  face  of  the  wounded 
man — "it's  Lord  Allan." 

It  afterwards  appeared,  that  having  by  skilful 
inquiries  ascertained  Miranda's  residence,  and 
learnt  her  apparently  unprotected  state,  Lord 
Allan  had  come  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  en- 
deavouring to  carry  her  off  by  night,  in  the 
manner  already  described,  trusting  to  numerous 
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expedients  that  were  familiar  to  him,  to  reconcile 
her  to  the  oiitrao-e.  He  had  a  carriaa;e  and 
four  horses  in  readiness  at  the  corner  of  the 
lane,  and  might  have  succeeded  in  his  infamous 
project,  but  for  the  timely  interposition  of  her 
two  active  friends. 

Fortunately  for  both  that  bad  man  and  his 
intended  victim,  was  the  providential  return  of 
Possett  and  his  assistant  from  a  difficult  case  at 
a  neighbouring  village,  to  which  they  had  been 
summoned  at  a  late  hour. 

Mrs.  How^ard  left  her  daughter,  as  it  seemed, 
to  look  at  the  disguised  nobleman,  but  directly 
she  beheld  his  face,  she  clasped  her  hands 
together  with  an  expression  of  agony,  such  as 
arises  from  a  mortal  spasm,  fell  on  her  knees, 
uttering  so  piercing  a  scream,  that  it  was  heard 
even  in  the  distant  village,  and,  in  a  moment, 
sunk  lifeless  at  his  feet. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OPENING   OF   THE    GREAT    DIDDLETON. 

The   county  of  appeared  to  be   in   the 

highest  state  of  excitement.  A  contested  elec- 
tion, even  in  the  most  antagonistic  times,  could 
not  have  produced  a  tithe  of  that  stir,  which  was 
so  evident  within  its  extensive  boundaries.  For 
it  was  not  the  manufacturing  districts,  or  the 
agricultural  districts,  or  the  fashionable  water- 
ing-places, or  those  portions  of  the  county 
where  the  powerful  landowners  held  paramount 
sway ;  it  was  the  entire  population — from  the 
lord  lieutenant  to  the  workhouse  pauper — that 
turned  out  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  which 
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made  them  take  an  interest  in  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  undertakings  devised  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  man  since  the  creation  of  the  globe. 

It  was  a  day  which  appeared  to  be  regarded 
as  a  national  hoUday  throughout  the  county; 
and  all  ranks  were  taking  advantage  of  it.  The 
great  bowled  along  the  road  in  their  luxurious 
equipages ;  the  little  strode  sturdily  through  the 
dust  with  merely  those  aids  to  locomotion  with 
which  they  had  been  gifted  by  Nature ;  while 
the  intermediate  links,  with  donkeys  and  horses 
of  very  various  breeds,  in  every  known  species  of 
vehicle,  from  a  sand-cart  to  a  travelling  car- 
riage, rattled  along  the  road  with  all  the  state 
and  dignity  with  which  their  owners  could 
manage  to  invest  them. 

This  motley  assemblage  was,  for  the  most  part 
pursuing  its  course  in  one  direction — the  nearest 
road  to  Diddleton;  but  not  a  few  chose  to  loiter 
on  the  w^ay,  making  observations  on  certain  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
that  had  only  recently  been  effected ;  the  chief 
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feature  of  which  manifested  itself  in  a  long 
double  embankment,  so  recently  made,  that 
scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  discovered 
upon  the  soil. 

On  a  level  surface,  protected  by  these  em- 
bankments, might  be  observed  parallel  lines, 
apparently  of  iron,  stretching  along  the  ground 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  In  some  places 
they  crossed  the  public  road;  in  others  they 
were  carried  over  it  upon  solid  arches  of  brick- 
work ;  here  the  artificial  road  sunk  considerably 
below  the  level  of  the  field  through  which  it 
had  been  cut — there  it  was  raised  many  feet 
above  it. 

There  w^ere  unequivocal  symptoms  of  haste 
in  the  unfinished  and  naked  aspect  of  the  works; 
heaps  of  earth  and  bricks  and  building  mate- 
rials disfigured  the  ground ;  dirty  looking  rail- 
way trucks  and  barrows,  some  full  of  lime,  coals, 
and  stone,  some  empty,  stood  contiguous  to  the 
tramway ;  and  at  intervals  equally  dirty  wooden 
sheds,  might  be  seen,  bearing  about  them  evi- 
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deuce  of  having  been  employed  as  a  shelter  for 
tools,  and  such  materials  as  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  secure  from  the  weather. 

Yet  all  these  features  appeared  to  excite 
curiosity;  and  crowds  of  ignorant  rustics  might 
be  discovered  near  them,  speculating  on  their 
different  uses  and  applications ;  but  the  greatest 
interest  was  excited  by  sev^eral  men  wearing  a 
peculiar  uniform,  who  appeared  at  intervals  on 
the  railway.  Some  seemed  to  inhabit  isolated 
little  boxes  or  huts;  and  others  were  hanging 
about  a  long,  temporary  wooden  building  at 
Somerton  Paddocks,  above  which  might  be  seen 
a  sort  of  hollow  circle,  one  part  painted  green 
and  the  other  red. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  structure  a  con- 
siderable crowd  had  collected  —  not  only  of 
labourers  and  artificers,  but  of  the  farmers  and 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  evi- 
dently examining  everything  that  came  under 
their  observation,  with  that  peculiar  air  of  wonder 
which  a  novelty  they  do  not  fully  understand. 
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is  pretty  sure  to  excite  in  such  an  assembly. 
Some  peered  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
Diddleton,  and  some  gazed  still  more  intently  in 
the  direction  of  London,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  they  were  looking  with  an  expectation  of 
seeing  something  that  had  not  yet  appeared. 

The  better  class  of  spectators  had  found  their 
way  inside  the  paling  that  divided  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  railroad  company  from  the 
private  or  public  ground  on  each  side  of  it :  and 
had  taken  up  positions  close  upon  the  line,  so  as 
to  command  a  good  view  of  whatever  approached 
in  either  direction.  Many  were  in  the  tem- 
porary wooden  building,  on  which  had  been 
painted  in  large  characters  : — 

SOMERTON   PADDOCKS  STATION. 

Outside  were  carriages  and  vehicles  of  various 
kinds,  full  of  spectators  looking  equally  in- 
terested and  equally  anxious ;  and  amongst 
them  were  horsemen  and  pedestrians  in  great 
numbers,  some  of  whom  appeared  to  have  come 
considerable  distances. 
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There  was  a  great  consumption  of  laurel 
boughs  at  the  most  conspicuous  points  in  the 
principal  building,  where  several  gay  flags  were 
seen  waving  in  the  air.  In  various  places,  at 
some  distance  apart,  immense  banners  were 
stretched  upon  tall  poles  right  across  the  arti- 
ficial road,  bearing,  in  large  characters,  the 
inscription : — 

OPENING  OF  THE  GREAT  DIDDLETON  AND 
LONDON  RAILWAY. 

The  spectators  were  now  evincing  increased 
interest  and  eagerness,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
in  the  direction  of  London.  More  than  one 
cry  of  *'  Here  it  comes !"  caused  every  neck  to 
be  stretched  forth  so  as  to  command  a  good 
view  along  the  line  so  anxiously  surveyed ;  but 
the  excitement  the  announcement  produced 
ended  in  disappointment,  when  the  moving  object 
seen  in  the  distance,  as  it  approached,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  a  train  of  railway  wagons  loaded 
with  coals  for  the  depot,  or  several  empty  rail- 
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way  carriages,  drawn  by  a  horse,  that  were  being 
brought  to  the  station. 

The  gentlemen  began  to  look  at  their  watches, 
and  to  ask  various  questions  of  the  men  in  the 
railway  uniform.  It  was  very  clear  that  the 
excitement  was  increasing  throughout  the  crowd, 
for  a  good  deal  of  eloquent  gesticulation  and 
much  expressive  ejaculation  were  being  ex- 
pended. Happy  were  they  who  could  see  over 
the  heads  of  their  neighbours,  and  doleful  was 
the  position  of  any  gentleman  of  short  stature 
who  had  got  into  a  group  of  bulky  farmers,  or 
was  wedged  in  a  corner  where  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  the  hats  and  caps  of  the  Goliaths 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

On  a  sudden,  the  hollow  circle  above  the 
station  was  seen  to  move,  presenting  the  part 
coloured  green  towards  the  London  side  of  the 
road  ;  and  almost  at  the  same  time,  a  man  in 
the  railway  uniform  hastened  from  the  station 
with  a  square  green  flag  on  a  short  stick,  and 
placed  himself  near  the  edge  of  the  path  ad- 
e3 
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joining  the  railroad,  over  which  he  suspended 
the  flag.  Several  of  his  comrades  now  hastily 
urged  back  such  of  the  spectators  as  were  press- 
ing upon  the  margin  of  the  artificial  road. 

"  I  see  it !" 

"  Here  it  comes !" 

"  Look  out  for  the  train !"  were  the  exclama- 
tions shouted  by  such  as  enjoyed  a  command- 
ing view.  At  that  moment  a  small  column  of 
smoke  was  seen  in  the  distance;  but  scarcely 
had  all  eyes  become  absorbed  in  watching  it, 
when  a  prolonged  scream  of  the  most  awful 
nature  filled  their  minds  with  images  of  horror. 
Many  of  the  horses  startled  at  the  fearful  sound, 
and  could  with  difficulty  be  kept  quiet;  and 
the  majority  of  the  spectators,  who  had  heard 
that  noise  for  the  first  time,  felt  assured  that 
some  dreadful  accident  had  happened,  and  were 
in  an  intense  state  of  terror  and  alarm,  not 
knowing  what  it  could  be. 

A  strange  machine,  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  long  drum,  painted  a  beautiful  green,  and 
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made  bright  with  brass-work,  was  seen  ap- 
proaching, with  a  man  at  the  top  of  it.  A 
thick  volume  of  smoke  issued  from  an  open 
funnel ;  now  and  then  sparks  were  visible,  and 
a  dull,  puflSng  sound  was  heard  at  regular  inter- 
vals, giving  the  idea  of  the  panting  of  some 
monstrous  animal  after  a  hard  chase, 

"  Here  comes  the  engine  !"  shouted  one. 

"  I  see  the  carriages !"  cried  another. 

"  And  I  see  loads  of  people  in  'em !"  bellowed 
a  third.  Puff!  Puff  1— Puff!  Puff!  Louder 
and  louder  came  the  approaching  steam-engine, 
and  a  rushing  sound,  as  if  all  the  winds  of 
heaven  had  been  let  loose  at  once,  now 
mingled  with  it.  The  carriage-horses  became 
restive.  Gentlemen  riding  thorough  -  bred, 
high-spirited  animals,  found  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  from  bolting.  Some  of  the 
horses  began  to  plunge  and  rear,  and  by  their 
sparkling  eyes  and  erect  ears,  it  was  easy  to  see 
how  much  alarmed  they  were  by  these  un- 
usual sounds. 
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Nor  were  many  of  the  spectators  much  less 
excited,  on  beholding  a  sight  so  entirely  new 
to  them.  It  was  a  prodigy,  a  phenomenon,  a 
miracle.  They  beheld  a  long  train  of  car- 
riages and  vans  apparently  heavily  loaded, 
drawn  along  at  a  speed  that  was  the  most 
marvellous  part  of  the  whole  affair,  by  a  mys- 
terious power,  of  which  there  was  no  indication, 
except  in  the  smoke,  the  fire,  and  the  unearthly 
noises  that  were  then  filling  their  minds  with 
fear  and  wonder.  In  the  intensity  of  their  ex- 
citement they  held  their  breath,  and  looked  as 
if  anticipating  some  awful  catastrophe. 

Puff!  Puff  I— Puff!  Puff !— with  louder,  yet 
with  slower  repetitions,  approached  the  fearful 
engine,  and  now  everything  could  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly :  firemen,  stokers,  guards — all  came  into 
view ;  and  heads  of  curious  gentlemen  peering 
out  of  the  windows  of  the  first  and  second-class 
carriages. 

The  speed  of  the  approaching  train  per- 
ceptibly lessened,  and  as  the  engine  shot  a  few 
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yards  past  the  station,  it  suddenly  stopped, 
wiiii  about  twenty  carriages  attached  to  it,  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes;  some  open,  some 
closed  ;  some  for  luggage,  some  for  animals,  and 
some  for  passengers ;  and  these,  again,  divided 
into  classes,  where  the  comforts  increased  with 
the  fare. 

"  Somerton  Paddocks !"  shouted  a  loud  voice, 
and  a  man  hurried  along  the  line,  opening 
those  carriages  containing  passengers  wanting 
to  alight  at  this  station.  As  these  were  evidently 
perfectly  safe,  the  crowd  appeared  to  recover 
from  their  amazement,  and  greeted  the  train 
with  the  loudest  cheer  ever  heard  within  the 
limits  of  that  parish.  Ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs,  and  enthusiastic  gentlemen  waved 
their  hats.  At  the  window  of  the  most  showy 
of  the  first-class  carriages,  a  stout  gentleman 
with  a  remarkably  broad  face,  at  that  moment 
presented  himself,  as  if  to  see  what  was 
2;oino;  on. 

"  That's  Snobson !" 
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"  That's  the  lord  mayor !" 

"  That's  the  chairman !"  cried  persons  in 
the  crowd  to  whom  the  great  man's  physiog- 
nomy was  familiar ;  and  immediately  the  cheer- 
ing recommenced  with  increased  vigour,  and 
the  handkerchiefs  and  the  hats  were  waved  as 
though  with  an  energy  absolutely  superhuman. 

And  then  Snobson  took  off  his  hat,  and 
bowed  with  all  the  dignity  that  should  possess  a 
man  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Diddleton,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Great  Diddleton  and  London 
Railway. 

His  brother  directors,  who  were  in  the 
carriage  with  him,  great  men  in  their 
several  little  ways  —  such  as  General  Sir 
Willoughby  Griffin,  C.B.,  and  Admiral  Holy- 
stone ;  Septimus  Squills,  and  Dairy mple  Pip- 
pins, the  distinguished  members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  different  divisions  of  the  county ; 
Major  Bulrush,  the  active  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions;  Jeremiah  Doublechin,  and  Jonathan 
Sniggs,    Esqs.,    the    eminent    manufacturers; 
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Aldermen  Binks,  Baggs,  and  Pugsby,  men  of 
decided  influence  in  the  Corporation  of  Diddle- 
ton;  and  the  Honourable  Tobias  Greenfinch, 
and  Dr.  Graball,  who  chose  to  consider  them- 
selves somebodies,  even  in  the  presence  of  their 
Chairman — felt,  also,  desirous  of  acknowledging 
the  honours  which  they  considered  the  whole 
body  of  directors  were  receiving ;  but  the  lord 
mayor  so  entirely  filled  up  the  door,  that  not  a 
glimpse  of  any  of  them  could  be  seen,  and 
therefore  they  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
beholding  their  chief  performing  the  necessary 
amiable  pantomime,  whilst  they  were  thrown 
into  the  background  as  completely  as  if  they 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  affair. 

Among  the  travellers  who  descended  from 
the  carriages  at  the  railway  station  was  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Ax  minster,  who  seemed  in 
the  very  highest  state  of  satisfaction.  It  was 
clear  that  the  duke  had  not  only  reconciled 
himself  to  what  he  had  previously  stigmatized 
as  a  nuisance,  but  had  put  himself  forward  as 
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one  of  its  most  earnest  patrons;  and,  on  the 
first  train  starting  from  town,  had  given  the 
public  the  inestimable  benefit  of  his  example, 
by  travelling  with  it  to  the  station  at  Somer- 
ton  Paddocks. 

From  the  same  carriage  there  issued  another 
noble  convert  to  the  incalculable  advantage  of 
railroads,  in  the  person  of  the  Most  Noble  the 
Marquis  of  Whortleberry.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  which  of  the  two,  at  one  time,  was  most 
determinedly  opposed  to  such  enterprises.  Now 
it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  most  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  them.  Instead  of  the  un- 
compromising opposition  that  both  had  threat- 
ened, they  evidently  afforded  it  their  utmost 
countenance ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the  abuse  they 
had  accustomed  themselves  to  lavish  upon 
persons  in  any  way  connected  with  such  things, 
they  trumpeted  forth  their  praises  in  a  tone 
that  ought  to  have  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  most  apathetic  auditors. 

This    double    metamorphosis    may   appear 
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singular ;  but  whatever  there  is  surprising  in  it, 
disappears  when  the  agency  becomes  known 
that  brought  it  about.  It  is  an  old  story.  It  is 
merely  an  additional  illustration  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  golden  ointment  to  those  apparently  blind 
to  their  own  interests.  The  Duke  of  Axminster 
and  the  Marquis  of  Whortleberry,  as  private 
individuals,  hated  railways,  as  tending,  as  they 
alleged,  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  level  the  bulwarks  of  society ;  but  as  con- 
siderable proprietors  of  railway  scrip,  they  could 
only  look  on  railways  as  the  most  wonderful 
invention  of  the  age,  and  as  the  most  agreeable 
mode  of  travelling  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised. 

In  passing  the  carriage  of  the  directors,  both 
noblemen  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
lord  mayor,  and  very  warmly  expressed  their 
sense  of  the  great  boon  which  the  enterprise  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues  had  secured  to  the 
public.  The  lord  mayor  again  bowed,  and  dis- 
burthened  his  heart  of  a  few  words  of  thankful- 
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ness  and  gratification.  Again  the  directors 
felt  desirous  of  coming  forward  and  receiving 
their  share  of  the  compHments  which  two  such 
great  men  had  condescended  to  pay  them ;  but 
their  chairman  so  effectually  blocked  up  the 
way,  that  the  unhappy  directors  soon  found 
they  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  remain  in  the 
obscurity  to  which  it  was  very  evident  they  had 
been  condemned. 

The  Duke  of  Axminster  and  the  Marquis  of 
Whortleberry  took  leave  of  their  new  friend, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  stepped  into 
a  carriage  and  four  that  was  waiting  to  convey 
them  to  the  castle ;  the  whole  of  the  way  they 
were  on  the  road,  dilating  on  the  prodigious 
advances  in  civilization,  and  the  extraordinary 
discoveries  in  modern  science  that  had  been 
made  in  their  era. 

Such  of  the  travellers  as  intended  to  alight  at 
this  station  had  scarcely  gained  the  wooden 
building,  when  a  rush  was  made  to  fill  the 
places  they  had  left  vacant,  by  persons  from 
the    neighbourhood    of    Somerton    Paddocks, 
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wishing  to  take  a  trip  to  Diddleton.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  farmers,  and  were  in  an 
extraordinary  state  of  excitement  respecting 
this  new  method  of  conveyance,  which  they 
firmly  beheved  would  be  a  source  of  enormous 
profit  to  them. 

Amongst  these  were  the  friends  of  Farmer 
Hawthorn,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  they  seemed  so  led  away  by  the  prodigious 
advantages  they  anticipated,  as  to  be  ready  to 
launch  out  into  all  sorts  of  expenses,  as  though 
with  a  view  to  elevate  themselves  in  the  opinion 
of  the  neighbourhood.  They  talked  in  the 
most  wild  and  thoughtless  manner,  as  to  what 
they  would  do,  and  what  money  they  would 
invest  in  railway  shares ;  and  it  appeared  to  be 
the  general  impression  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  revolution  in  farming,  and  high  prices  and 
abundant  crops  were  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
from  henceforth,  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  rail. 

A  large  bell  was  now  rung,  the  doors  of  the 
carriages    were    closed   by   the    railway   men. 
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PufF,  Puff— Puff,  Puff!  went  the  steam-engine, 
and  the  long  train  was  again  in  motion.  Before 
the  cheer  had  died  away  which  sprang  up  as 
soon  as  it  began  to  move,  nothing  of  it  was  to 
be  seen  but  the  curling  smoke  disappearing  in 
the  distance. 

And  what  had  become  of  Farmer  Hawthorn 
and  his  determined  opposition  to  this  prodigious 
innovation  ?  He  had  done  all  he  had  promised 
to  do.  He  had  exerted  himself  most  promi- 
nently in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  company 
meddling  with  his  land ;  but  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  an  act  of  parliament  that  made  the 
landholders  powerless  in  the  disposal  of  their 
own  property.  The  company  took  the  soil 
when  it  was  refused,  and  cut,  and  disfigured, 
and  built,  and  destroyed  wherever  and  what- 
ever they  pleased. 

The  farmer  went  to  law  with  the  company 
to  maintain  his  rights,  but  this  only  increased 
his  annoyances,  and  put  him  to  additional 
expense.  They  made  a  road  through  his  land 
in  spite  of  him,  spoiled  his  fields,  disfigured  his 
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farm,  and  threatened  him  with  greater  evils  if 
he  did  not  let  them  do  as  they  pleased.  He 
made  a  stout  fight  of  it;  but  the  excitement,  the 
worry,  and  the  losses  it  caused  him,  had  a 
serious  effect  upon  his  health,  and  when  the 
line  was  opened,  and  the  train  was  running 
through  his  fields,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
with  the  first  serious  attack  of  illness  he  had 
ever  had  in  his  life. 

The  lord  mayor  was  lord  of  the  ascendant 
that  day  without  a  doubt ;  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  terminus  at  Diddleton,  and  beheld  the 
preparations  that  had  been  made  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  to  show  how  much  they  honoured  the 
man  who  had  assisted  so  prominently  in  open- 
ing a  direct  communication  between  their  im- 
portant commercial  city  and  the  great  metro- 
polis, which  brought  them  within  a  few  hours' 
ride  of  each  other,  he  was,  or  appeared  to  be, 
very  sensibly  affected. 

All  Diddleton  had  turned  out  to  a  man,  and 
the  streets  through  which  he  must  pass  were 
decorated  with  the  gayest   banners  and   flags 
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that  had  ever  been  seen  there,  besides  prodigious 
quantities  of  laurel,  and  a  very  fair  show  of 
flowers.  He  acknowledged  this  attention  on  the 
part  of  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  comfortable 
feeling  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  is  receiving 
his  due.  Whilst  the  cheers  were  ringing  in  his 
ears,  he  thought  of  the  premium  to  which  the 
shares  of  the  Great  Diddleton  had  already  ar- 
rived, and  acknowledged  to  himself  his  convic- 
tion that  the  thing  would  pay. 

His  brother  directors  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
making  themselves  visible  when  the  train  stopped 
at  the  terminus,  but  they  discovered  shortly 
afterwards  that  they  had  gained  nothing  by  the 
removal  of  the  screen  that  had  hitherto  been 
raised  between  them  and  the  public.  They 
found  that  the  public  would  not  sec  them,  and 
evidently  did  not  care  a  straw  about  either  of 
them.  The  chairman  still  absorbed  all  the 
notice,  and  what  was  more,  he  took  it  as  though 
no  one  else  had  a  claim  to  the  slightest  particle 
of  it  while  he  was  present. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


A   GLIMPSE   OF   ROYALTY. 


AxMiNSTER  Castle  might  not  perhaps  Ije  the 
gayest  country  mansion  in  England,  but  upon 
an  occasion  it  could  put  forth  very  respectable 
pretensions  in  the  way  of  being  a  pleasant 
domicile,  notwithstanding  its  great  statelincss. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  grandeur  of  the  place 
acted  as  a  wet  blanket  upon  the  spirits  of  ordi- 
nary visitors — they  felt  it  would  be  a  kind  of 
minor  sacrilege  to  get  up  a  laugh  on  such 
solemn  parqueterie  floors — and  the  long  rows  of 
illustrious  portraits,  or  the  continued  recurrence 
of  the  most  serious  scriptural  subjects  that  met 
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their  gaze  in  every  direction  in  each  of  the 
splendid  suite  of  apartments  into  which  they 
were  admitted,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of 
ducal  grandeur  that  was  so  apparent  as  to  be 
felt  in  the  very  air  they  breathed,  gave  such  a 
damper  to  everything  like  liveliness  with  which 
they  had  entered  the  castle,  that  most  of  them 
were  obliged  to  be  content  with  walking  about 
like  automata,  or  sitting  as  stiff  and  as  mute  as 
mummies. 

For  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  was  that  the  annual 
dinners  and  balls  that  were  given  to  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  notwithstanding  the  lavish  ex- 
pense that  attended  them,  went  off  in  the  opinion 
of  the  invited,  with  a  kind  of  deadly-lively 
gaiety,  in  marked  contrast  to  a  dinner  at  Squire 
Willoughby's,  or  a  county  ball  at  Diddleton. 

The  squires,  and  their  wives  and  families, 
the  superior  clergy,  the  officers  of  the  yeomanry, 
the  magistrates  and  the  deputy-lieutenants  of 
the  county,  looked  with  too  much  awe  upon  the 
magnificence  with  which  they  were  surrounded, 
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to  feel  themselves  perfectly  comfortable  ;  and  It 
more  than  once  happened  that  some  quiet 
country  gentleman  who  had  been  honoured 
with  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, wished  himself  back  to  his  own  snug 
corner  of  his  own  cozy  room,  before  he  had 
been  half  dosed  with  the  stateliness  of  his  ducal 
host. 

Even  guests  of  a  higher  class  were  sometimes 
not  entirely  free  from  similar  impressions. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  formality  of  the  duke 
neither  interested  nor  amused  them,  or  that  the 
propriety  of  the  duchess  was  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  many  amongst  them,  the  castle 
was  voted  dull,  its  lord  was  set  down  as  "a 
bore,"  and  the  amiable  duchess  was  stigmatized 
as  "a  saint." 

Some  persons,  however,  did  not  find  the 
castle  dull,  and  the  first  on  that  list  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Duke  of  Axminster's  daughter ; 
but  then  the  reader  ought  to  know  that  Lady 
Honoria  was  seldom  there,  even  for  a  few  days, 

VOL.  IL  f 
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without  being  joined  by  her  brother.  Lord 
Hillsberry,  and  he  generally  brought  with  him 
one  or  more  of  his  college  friends,  who  rivalled 
each  other  in  affording  her  amusement. 

In  particular,  there  was  a  certain  Frank 
Willoughby  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing once  or  twice  a  year  since  he  was  a  boy, 
and  he  was  an  immense  favourite.  His  cheer- 
fulness, his  cleverness,  his  handsomeness,  his 
dexterity,  his  amiable  disposition,  his  fearless 
spirit,  and  a  hundred  other  virtues  and  good 
qualities,  were  continually  being  quoted  by 
Lady  Honoria  in  his  absence,  and  during  his 
visits  there  was  not  the  slightest  fear  of  Ax- 
minster  Castle  appearing  dull  to  her. 

It  did,  however,  happen,  when  the  duchess 
gathered  round  her  a  circle  of  Calvinistic 
preachers — solemn,  severe,  dull  men,  who  never 
opened  their  mouths  except  to  pour  forth  some 
dreary  dissertation,  some  vehement  exhorta- 
tion, or  some  terrible  denunciation — that  Lady 
Honoria  felt  that  the  castle  was  dull,  and 
longed  for  the  return  of  her  brother, 
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As  for  the  young  marquis,  there  was  every 
disposition  made  by  every  one  to  render  the 
stately  mansion  pleasant  to  him.  His  mother, 
doubtless  having  learned  that  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Axminster  was  not  so  enamoured  of 
Calvinism  as  herself,  considerately  kept  her 
clerical  staff  out  of  his  sight  when  he  came 
home  for  the  holidays.  He  was  permitted  to 
amuse  himself  and  his  young  friends  in  his  own 
wa}^,  and  when  they  returned  to  college,  they 
one  and  all  were  ready  to  assert  that  Axminster 
Castle  was  the  pleasantest  place  in  England. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  duke  found  it  rather 
dull.  Unless  he  could  gather  round  him  a  set 
of  people  capable  of  affording  him  amusement, 
the  time  hung  very  heavy  on  his  hands.  For 
this  reason  he  was  always  entertaining  a  suc- 
cession of  guests.  Sometimes  it  was  a  sporting 
party  composed  of  the  great  men  on  the  turf, 
amongst  whom  high  play  and  heavy  bets  were 
the  chief  excitements  ;  or  it  was  a  political  one, 
and  distinguished  statesmen,  and  influential 
F  2 
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political  writers  found  their  excitement  in  the 
intrigues  of  party ;  or  it  was  a  fashionable  one, 
and  the  celebrities  of  both  sexes  tried  to  get  up 
a  little  excitement  at  the  expense  of  each  other; 
or  it  was  a  mixed  party,  and  the  duke  sought  a 
little  excitement  by  bringing  in  contact  the 
local  notabilities  with  a  hope  of  getting  some- 
thing out  of  their  mutual  rivalry. 

With  all  this  assistance  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
ment, as  I  have  said,  the  Duke  of  Axminster 
not  unfrequently  found  Axminster  Castle  very 
dull.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  the  portraits  of 
his  ancestors  reproached  him  for  the  unprofit- 
ableness of  his  life;  indeed,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  his  grace  to  have  looked  at  some  of 
the  stern  faces  that  frowned  at  him  from  the 
canvas,  without  remembering  how  they  had 
lived  and  what  they  had  become,  and  then 
recalling  to  mind  how  he  had  lived  and  what 
he  had  become. 

But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  his  dulness,  the 
4uke  had  determined  to  try  another  set  of  guests 
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that  promised  to  afford  him  excitement  of  a 
much  higher  character  than  any  he  had  lately 
experienced.  As  soon  as  he  found  that  his 
invitation  had  been  accepted,  he  caused  a  stir 
throughout  the  castle  such  as  had  never  been 
seen  in  its  walls  within  the  memory  of  man. 
Every  tall  footman  was  absolutely  seen  doing 
something,  apparently  immensely  astonished  at 
his  own  industry ;  and  this  appearance  of  active 
employment  pervaded  the  whole  establishment 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  But  not  only  were  the 
castle  domestics,  male  and  female,  thus  busily 
employed,  but  scores  of  workpeople  were  en- 
gaged to  assist  them,  the  greater  portion  being 
upholsterers'  men  from  town. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  preparations  for 
the  intended  visitors  were  on  the  most  exten- 
sive and  the  most  expensive  scale.  Additional 
furniture,  new  carpets,  new  hangings,  arrived 
daily.  Although  all  the  apartments  were  un- 
dergoing improvements,  report  spoke  of  one — 
a  bed  chamber — that  was  being  fitted  up  in  a 
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style  of  splendour  sucli  as  had  never  been  seen 
in  England  before.  The  great  decorative  artist 
who  had  travelled  by  express  train,  to  super- 
intend the  entire  arrangement  of  this  apartment, 
asserted  that  there  was  nothing  so  grand  in 
either  of  the  royal  palaces. 

The  expenditure  must  have  been  enormous. 
There  could  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  would 
absorb  all  that  the  duke  had  gained  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Great  Diddleton  and  London 
Railway  Company,  for  permitting  the  line  to  run 
through  a  part  of  his  estate,  and  it  was  not  at 
all  improbable  that  it  might  cost  him  a  great 
deal  more.  Nevertheless,  the  duke  went  on 
unconcernedly  adding  to  the  expense,  as  if  fully 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  he  could  not 
spend  enough  in  realizing  the  object  he  had  in 
view. 

It  now  began  to  be  whispered  that  Axminster 
Castle  and  the  ducal  family  were  about  to  have 
a  very  great  distinction  conferred  upon  them, 
and  the  neighbours  for  miles  round  were  actively 
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employed  almost  all  day  long,  and  half  the 
night,  in  conjecturing,  speculating,  and  surmis- 
ing what  it  could  be. 

Accounts  of  the  preparations  were  repeated 
from  one  to  another — of  course  gaining  con- 
siderably b3^  the  transfer.  The  arrivals  from 
London  were  duly  commented  on — the  hampers, 
packages,  and  wooden  cases  fully  described; 
and  when,  by  some  mysterious  means  or  other, 
the  secret  of  the  state  bed-room  began  to  ooze 
out  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  became  known 
that  all  the  male  domestics  at  the  castle  had 
been  provided  with  new  liveries  of  the  most 
costly  description,  every  mind  within  an  area 
of  ten  miles  seemed  fermenting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  curiosity  and  excitement. 

At  last,  only  a  few  days  before  the  anticipated 
visit,  a  report  was  circulated  that  our  gracious 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  to  be  guests 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Axminster;  but  short 
as  was  the  notice,  and  intense  as  was  the  excite- 
ment it  occasioned  in  that  loyal  district,  it  suf- 
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ficed  for  aftbrding  the  people  an  opportunity 
for  displaying  the  affection  and  respect  with 
which  they  regarded  the  royal  pair.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  seemed  under  the  same 
influence,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  such  was  their  activity,  that  triumphal 
arches,  composed  of  flowers  and  evergreens, 
were  raised  in  various  places  on  the  line  of 
road  the  royal  party  must  traverse,  and  loyal 
inscriptions  in  large  characters  surmounted 
them. 

The  morning  of  the  eventful  day  arrived,  and 
the  whole  population  appeared  to  be  in  motion. 
Once  more  it  was  an  universal  holiday — the 
factory  was  closed — the  farm  labour  was  sus- 
pended— the  master  did  not  want  servants,  for 
he  had  left  the  house,  and  the  servants  forgot 
that  they  had  a  master,  for  they  had  left  it  too. 

Perhaps  the  excuse  was,  that  the  Queen — 
and  such  a  Queen — was  a  novelty  they  could 
not  expect  to  see  again ;  and  they  thought  it 
worth  while  running  a  little  risk  to  acquire  the 
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privilege  of  looking  at  a  face  loved  by  so  many 
millions  of  people. 

The  crowd  increased,  accumulating  from  all 
source — srustic,  mechanic,  and  domestic;  and 
again  all  the  vehicles  in  the  county  appeared  to 
have  turned  out,  and  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy,  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  yeomen 
were  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  road,  in 
their  several  equipages,  or  on  horseback,  trying 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  royal  liveries. 

With  that  attention  to  punctuality  which  in- 
variably characterises  the  movements  of  royalty, 
the  scarlet  coats  of  the  outriders  were  seen 
approaching  at  the  very  time  that  had  previously 
been  announced  for  their  arrival ;  a  carriage  and 
four,  with  two  postillions,  with  nothing  in  the 
entire  equipage  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
vehicles  of  humbler  people,  but  the  crown  upon 
the  panel,  now  approached  at  a  smart  pace. 

Two  persons  were  seen  inside  ;   as  they  came 
nearer,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  out 
who  they  were.     Features  rendered  so  familiar 
F  3 
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by  every  possible  species  of  portraiture,  could 
not  fail  of  being  recognised  at  once.  Hats  were 
off  in  an  instant,  and  a  loud  cheer  burst  from 
every  throat. 

It  w^as  the  Queen  and  the  Prince.  Her 
Majesty  bowed  frequently,  with  her  usual  grace 
and  affability,  and  seemed  gratified  with  the 
attention  that  had  been  shown  her;  and  his^ 
Royal  Highness  took  off  his  hat  in  recognition 
of  the  courtesies  which  met  him  from  every 
portion  of  the  well-thronged  road. 

The  horses  proceeded  at  the  same  pace ;  the 
massive  iron  gates  of  the  park  were  thrown 
open  by  the  uncovered  gate-keepers,  and  the 
outriders  dashed  through,  followed  by  the  royal 
carriage,  in  the  rear  of  which  came  another 
containing  the  few  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
suite,  whose  services  had  been  required. 

As  the  royal  party  entered  that  princely 
demesne,  all  its  sylvan  beauties  became  evident 
to  them — the  majestic  timber,  the  noble  river, 
the  bright  greensward,   spreading  its  verdant 
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velvet  in  undulating  lines  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach ;  the  picturesque  plantations,  rich  with  the 
mellowest  tints  of  foliage ;  and  the  various  orna- 
mental adjuncts  to  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
landscape  gardening  in  the  kingdom,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  obelisks,  grottoes,  arches, 
temples,  and  ruins,  passed  before  them  like  the 
brightest  features  in  a  panorama. 

The  effect  was  heightened  by  the  rushing  of 
vast  herds  of  deer — as  the  cavalcade  swept  along 
the  gravel  road — that  fled  to  some  neighbouring 
acclivity,  and  there  gazed  with  more  of  wonder 
than  alarm  upon  the  disturbers  of  their  quiet. 

The  beauties  of  the  scene  were  not  likely  to 
be  lost  upon  the  two  principal  spectators,  both 
of  whom  had  been  gifted  by  nature  with  a  fine 
taste  for  the  picturesque,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated with  all  the  resources  of  the  most  artistic 
education  that  had  ever  been  within  the  power 
of  such  exalted  students. 

The  principal  points  in  the  scenery  were  re- 
cognised by  them  at  once,  and  commented  upon 
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with  deep  and  earnest  admiration.  Indeed, 
Axminster  Park  was  well  worthy  even  of  their 
praise  —  for  besides  possessing  the  strongest 
claims  on  the  admirers  of  park-landscape,  it  was 
replete  with  historical  associations  of  an  interest- 
ing character,  illustrative  of  the  greatness  of  its 
former  proprietors.  As  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
were  well-informed  on  such  subjects,  these  natu- 
rally suggested  themselves,  and  occasioned  an 
animated  conversation  as  the  carriage  proceeded 
on  its  course. 

At  first,  the  only  evidences  they  met  with  of 
human  life,  were  the  figures  of  the  park-keepers 
and  game-keepers  in  their  new  liveries,  who 
appeared  to  be  stationed  at  different  points;  but 
almost  as  soon  as  the  castle,  with  all  its  archi- 
tectural pretensions,  rose  towering  before  them, 
a  group  of  horsemen  were  seen  approaching, 
who  reined  up  immediately  on  getting  sight  of 
the  royal  cortege. 

These  were  found  to  consist  of  the  duke,  and 
the  most  distinguished  amongst  the  county  ari&- 
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tocracy,  who  had  intended  to  meet  her  Majesty 
at  the  park-gates,  and  form  her  escort  to  the 
castle.  The  rapidity  of  the  royal  movements, 
or  the  sluggishness  of  the  duke's,  had  discon- 
certed this  arrangement,  and  the  group  had  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  sitting  on  their  horses 
uncovered  as  the  royal  party  passed  by.  A  few 
words  of  recognition  were,  however,  vouchsafed 
to  the  duke,  who  then  galloped  by  the  carriage 
window  till  the  cavalcade  stopped  at  the  grand 
entrance. 

Immediately  her  Majesty  entered  the  noble 
edifice,  and  beheld  the  costly  preparations  that 
had  been  made  for  her  reception,  the  royal 
standard  was  run  up  at  the  flag-staff  on  the 
turret,  and  the  cannon  on  the  ramparts  thun- 
dered forth  a  royal  salute. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  proceeded,  ushered 
by  their  noble  host,  through  a  double  file  of 
bowing  domestics — looking  as  stately  as  powder 
and  the  embroidery  on  their  rich  liveries  could 
render    them — through    the    great  hall,   pic« 
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turesque  with  old  armour  and  gigantic  antlers, 
and  up  the  grand  staircase,  its  marble  slabs 
carpeted  with  the  richest  velvet,  till  they  entered 
the  corridor  leading  to  the  great  picture-gallery, 
where  stood  the  duchess,  supported  by  her  son 
and  daughter,  with  a  few  distinguished  female 
friends  in  the  back -ground,  waiting  to  pay  their 
homage  to  their  sovereign  and  her  consort. 

It  was  a  very  striking  scene,  and  the  group 
was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  interesting;  the 
most  prominent  figures  being  the  Queen  in  the 
full  bloom  of  womanly  beauty,  dressed  with 
scarcely  the  pretensions  of  an  En^Ush  gentle- 
woman, yet  with  that  exquisite  taste  that  dis- 
tinguishes her  upon  all  occasions.  Her  visit 
was  to  the  duchess,  whose  virtues  her  Majesty 
knew  and  fully  appreciated.  On  recognising 
her  grace,  the  Queen  honoured  her  with  a  de- 
monstration of  regard,  only  bestowed  on  the 
very  noblest  and  worthiest  of  her  female  sub- 
jects. 

The  Prince  also  looked  as  if  he  regarded  his 
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noble  hostess  with  the  sincerest  admiration,  as 
she  bent  with  true  aristocratic  dignity  before 
him ;  and  then  the  young  marquis,  a  remark- 
ably handsome  youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty, 
and  his  sister,  a  very  lovely  girl,  some  four  or 
five  years  younger,  were  presented  by  their 
proud  and  happy  parent;  and  received  from 
their  royal  visitors  a  cordial  greeting,  in  that 
kind  and  considerate  language  which,  from  such 
sources,  never  fails  of  leaving  an  impression  as 
pleasing  as  it  is  durable. 

A  little  in  the  rear  was  the  duke,  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  lord-lieutenant,  wearing  his  ribbon 
and  garter,  evidently  in  the  highest  state  of 
gratification.  He  was  by  the  side  of  one  of  the 
Queen's  ladies  in  waiting,  a  young  matron  of 
that  noble  type  of  beauty  never  seen  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  only  to  be  met  with  in  its  most  perfect 
development  in  some  of  our  purest  patrician 
races — they  were  followed  by  a  remarkably  fine 
looking  man  in  a  generals  uniform,  his  breast 
decorated   with   several    orders,   and    another 
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gentleman  in  the  ordinary  court-costume;  the 
former  was  one  of  the  Prince's  equerries,  the 
latter  was  that  distinguished  member  of  the 
Queen's  ministry,  Lord  Poppetts. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GOD     SAVE     THE     QUEEn! 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  royal  party  had 
gone  through  the  usual  routine  of  presentations, 
had  partaken  of  the  elegant  dejeuner  that  had 
been  prepared  for  them  with  not  less  splendour 
than  taste,  and  were  now  intent  on  beholding 
what  was  most  worth  seeing  in  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  art  and  literature  which  the  castle 
contained. 

The  knowledge  of  art  possessed  by  his  royal 
visitors  the  duke  knew  was  only  excelled  by 
their  natural  taste  and  feeling  for  its  beauties, 
therefore  when  he  took  upon  himself  to  play 
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the  part  of  cicerone  to  his  own  collections,  he 
felt  a  little  misgiving  that  after  all  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired  as  a  connoisseur,  there 
might  exist  a  probability  that  he  would  be 
found  unequal  to  the  task;  nevertheless,  he  was 
aware  he  could  not  avoid  the  onerous  distinc- 
tion, and  called  his  wits  together  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  perform  it  with  tolerable  success. 

They  were  in  the  great  picture-gallery — a 
truly  magnificent  apartment,  the  spacious  walls 
of  which  seemed  entirely  lined  with  the  noblest 
specimens  of  painting  of  the  various  schools  of 
art.  A  very  animated  conversation  was  being 
carried  on  between  the  Queen  and  the  Prince, 
as  they  recognised  the  styles  of  the  great 
masters ;  and  as  they  developed  the  extent  of 
their  information,  their  host  very  prudently 
endeavoured  to  conceal  the  paucity  of  his. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  task  of  no  slight  respon- 
sibility that  his  grace  had  undertaken,  for  the 
subjects  were  so  various,  and  the  painters  of  so 
many  different  schools,  that  a  man  more  learned 
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in  catalogues  and  biographical  dictionaries  than 
the  duke,  might,  now  and  then,  have  come  to  a 
halt  in  his  explanations.  He  rehictantly  pro- 
ceeded on  his  course,  as  he  felt  satisfied,  floun- 
dering considerably;  for  his  memory  was  far 
from  tenacious  of  its  artistic  lore,  and  it  was  so 
long  since  he  had  pretended  to  study  the 
subject,  that  a  considerable  deficiency  might 
reasonably  be  anticipated. 

His  royal  guests  pretended  not  to  be  aware 
of  his  want  of  memory,  and  very  kindly  covered 
his  blunders.  The  Queen  frequently  conversed 
with  the  duchess  on  the  pictures  that  appeared 
the  most  to  excite  her  admiration,  and  some- 
times her  Majesty  addressed  her  lady-in-waiting 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  her  attention  to 
anything  that  seemed  more  than  usually  worth 
seeing. 

The  Prince  was,  to  all  appearance,  equally 
socially  disposed.  He  would  address  the  young 
marquis  with  some  apropos  observation  arising 
from    the    collection    he    had    been    called  to 
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admire,  or  his  Royal  Highness  would  relate  a 
characteristic  anecdote  of  the  painter  of  the 
tableau  under  observation  that  was  not  generally 
known,  which  betrayed  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  than  was  ever  exhibited 
by  amateurs  and  dilettanti. 

The  duke  in  vain  strove  to  remember  what 
had  been  told  him  in  Italy,  and  what  he  had 
since  heard  from  picture-dealers  and  con- 
noisseurs ;  but  when  he  found  he  had  to  dis^ 
criminate  between  painters  of  the  same  name 
and  those  of  a  similar  style — between  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German 
art,  and  between  the  different  schools  of  the 
different  countries — the  confusion  became  worse 
confounded. 

To  disguise  his  ignorance  in  these  matters, 
he  boldly  plunged  into  the  cant  of  art,  and  said 
a  good  deal  about  gusto,  and  impasto  and  chiaro- 
^scuro,  and  half  a  hundred  other  fine  things, 
which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  extremely 
edifying  to  amateur  collectors  who  happened  to 
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be  less  advanced  in  artistic  knowledge  than 
himself,  but,  in  this  instance,  the  spectators  not 
only  well  knew  the  meaning  of  the  terms, 
but  knew  when  they  were  egregiously  misap- 
plied. 

As  if  to  add  to  his  confusion,  there  seemed 
in  the  subjects  he  brought  before  the  attention 
of  his  royal  visitors,  a  hidden  meaning  that 
applied  to  his  own  position,  or  that  seemed 
in  a  peculiarly  apposite  manner  to  point  to  his 
own  vices  and  follies.  For  instance,  there  was 
a  large  picture  of  the  "  Prodigal  Son,"  by  one 
of  the  Caracci ;  and,  as  he  was  dilating  upon 
the  merits  of  the  artist,  he  could  not  help 
fancying  that  his  Royal  Highness  looked  as 
though  he  considered  it  a  very  appropriate 
illustration  of  his  host's  improvident  career. 

Soon  afterwards  appeared  Actaeon  being  de- 
voured by  his  own  hounds,  by  Julio  Romano, 
and  again  a  reproachful  conscience  whispered 
that  his  visitors  were  cognizant  of  its  being  an 
allegory  of  the  voluptuary  destroyed  by  his  own 
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profligate  habits.  A  little  farther  on  they  came 
upon  "  the  Unjust  Steward,"  by  Paul  Veronese, 
and  it  suggested  to  him  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  his  stewardship  of  that  fine  pro- 
perty with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  and  he  fancied  he  detected 
in  the  intelligent  gaze  that  was  fixed  upon  him, 
the  condemnation  it  deserved. 

Then  came  a  scene  from  "  the  Rake's  Pro- 
gress," by  Hogarth,  which  filled  him  with 
similar  uncomfortable  impressions;  and  in  this 
manner  his  grace  proceeded  through  the  picture 
gallery,  undergoing  almost  as  severe  a  penance  as 
could  have  been  suggested  by  a  mind  the  most 
learned  in  the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting. 

The  family  portraits  appeared  to  give  his 
royal  guests  greater  gratification  even  than  the 
more  imposing  productions  of  art  —  probably 
this  might  arise  in  some  measure  from  the  wish 
of  their  amiable  visitors  to  please  their  host  and 
hostess  by  a  grateful  compliment,  and  also  from 
the  genuine  interest  which  these  fine  historical 
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portraits  were  sure  to  excite  in  minds  so 
sensible  to  such  appeals. 

But  the  duke  would  have  it  in  the  secret 
depths  of  his  own  heart,  that  they  dwelt  so  long 
before  the  solemn  visages  of  his  ancestors,  a 
great  deal  less  with  an  intention  of  admiring  a 
master-piece  of  Lely,  or  Kneller,  or  Jarvis, 
or  Hudson,  or  Sir  Joshua,  or  Gainsborough,  or 
Lawrence,  than  to  impress  upon  him  how  much 
these  great  men  had  done  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  how  little  their  degenerate  de- 
scendant. 

It  appeared  to  his  excited  imagination,  that 
they  made  him  repeat  why  one  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  why  another  was  elevated  to  its 
highest  rank — giving  all  the  details  in  the  lives 
of  the  distinguished  statesmen,  the  eminent 
diplomatist,  and  the  gallant  officer — that  he  might 
be  the  better  able  to  compare  their  glorious 
career,  with  his  own  selfish,  worthless,  sensual 
existence. 

Never  did  any  man  feel  such  a  relief  as  when 
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this  to  him  very  unpleasant  exhibition  was  over. 
He  hoped  he  might  never  be  caught  playing 
cicerone  to  his  own  artistic  treasures  again — 
more  especially  when  under  the  examination  of 
eyes  so  searching,  so  pure,  and  so  intelligent  as 
those  mild  blue  orbs  that  appeared  to  him  to  be 
peering  into  the  darkest  corners  of  his  soul. 

Yet  all  the  while,  it  was  impossible  for  two 
persons  in  the  exalted  position  of  such  visitors, 
to  be  more  gracious  and  more  considerate  in 
their  conduct  and  conversation  to  both  their 
host  and  hostess,  to  their  family,  and  also  to 
their  friends.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  either  pride  or  state,  any  more 
than  of  patronage  or  condescension.  They  were 
completely  at  their  ease,  and  endeavoured  to 
render  every  one  around  them  quite  as  much 
so. 

The  haughty  Marchioness  of  Whortleberry, 
who  was  conspicuous  amongst  the  friends  of  the 
duchess,  in  the  back-ground,  might  have  learned 
"  a  great  moral  lesson"  from  the  example  of  her 
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sovereign.  She  was  now  paling  her  ineffeclual 
fires  in  comparative  obscurity,  before  ilie  quiet 
grace  and  modest  dignity  of  one  of  the  most 
truly  amiable  natures  that  ever  remained  un- 
spoilt by  the  influence  of  power;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  such  of  Lady 
Whortleberry's  inferiors,  whose  evil  genius  may 
bring  them  "  between  the  wind  and  her 
nobility,"  that  she  may  have  profited  by  the 
admirable  example  then  and  there  set  before 
her. 

The  royal  party  now  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  rest  of  the  lions  of  Axminster  Castle,  and 
they  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  hurry  over 
anything  that  was  in  any  way  worth  seeing. 
They  stayed  long  in  the  library,  and  exhibited 
the  most  genuine  interest  in  the  rare  books, 
missals,  and  manuscripts,  in  the  collections  of 
drawings  and  prints,  and  in  the  fine  specimens 
of  medals,  bronzes,  and  marble  busts,  to  which 
their  attention  w^as  directed. 

Even  in  such  comparatively  obscure  branches 
VOL.  n.  G 
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of  knowledge  as  these,  they  astonished  their 
host  by  the  judgment  they  displayed  in  alwa^'s 
selecting  the  finest  examples,  and  by  forestalling 
his  confused  account,  by  naming  at  once  its 
source,  character,  and  history. 

They  next  visited  the  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  :  here  the  duchess  appeared  to  act  as 
guide,  and  fulfilled  its  duties  in  a  manner  that 
afforded  her  guests  the  greatest  gratification. 
Whilst  the  duke  was  endeavouring  to  explain 
to  the  Prince  the  successive  changes  by  which 
the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  had 
been  made  to  assume  the  ornamental  aspect  it 
now  possessed,  the  Queen  entered  into  a  con- 
fidential conversation  with  the  duchess  respect- 
ing the  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor  community 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  her  Majesty  made 
many  inquiries  as  to  the  charities  of  her 
amiable  hostess,  and  seemed  to  take  quite  a 
personal  interest  in  the  progress  of  her  alms- 
houses, and  in  the  flourishing  condition  of  her 
school. 
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There  was  a  brilliant  party  at  dinner — the 
arrangement  of  which  reflected  the  greatest 
credit  on  all  the  parties  concerned  in  producing 
it — from  the  distinguished  artist  who  had  laid 
out  the  table,  to  the  humblest  marmiton  who 
had  helped  the  illustrious  chef- de-cuisine  in  pre- 
paring the  dishes.  Such  a  display  of  gold  and 
silver  plate  as  furnished  the  table  and  was 
arranged  upon  the  side-board  could  scarcely 
have  been  exceeded  in  an  imperial  palace ; 
and  the  cut-glass,  and  the  rare  china,  and  the 
wax  lights,  and  the  flowers,  produced  a  com- 
bination that  astonished  even  those  who  were 
most  used  to  displays  of  splendour. 

The  duke  appeared  to  have  recovered  from 
his  heavy  penance  in  the  morning,  and  was 
playing  the  part  of  Amphitryon  with  a  little 
more  comfort  to  himself  than  he  had  performed 
that  of  connoisseur.  His  amiable  duchess  was 
in  a  frame  of  mind  equally  satisfactory.  Her 
sovereign  had  shown  herself  a  most  gracious 
mistress  to  her — indeed,  it  might  with  truth  be 
q2 
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said,  that  impressed  with  her  sterling  virtues, 
her  Majesty  had  treated  her  in  ever}^  respect  as 
a  friend.  The  duchess  had  been  gratified  by 
hearing  everything  commended  in  which  she 
was  in  any  way  concerned;  and  such  praise 
lavished  upon  the  appearance  of  her  children 
as  was  sure,  even  from  a  less  exalted  source,  to 
have  proved  a  balm  to  the  heart  of  so  fond  a 
mother. 

The  duke  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  a  principality  in  the  lavish  expense 
he  had  incurred  upon  the  banquet ;  and  a  more 
imposing  spectacle  than  it  presented,  it  Is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  produced  in  an 
English  mansion.  A  tall  footman  in  his  rich 
livery  stood  at  the  back  of  each  of  those  splendid 
chairs,  in  which  the  art  of  the  upholsterer 
appeared  to  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost; 
and  as  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  in  full 
court  dress,  the  general  effect  of  so  many  fine 
faces  and  noble  figures — of  such  beautiful  fabrics 
and  splendid  jewels — combining  with  the  costly 
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furniture  of  the  dinner-table  and  the  recherche 
decorations  of  that  stately  apartment,  was  most 
imposing. 

Grace  having  been  said,  the  chief  delicacies 
were  handed  round  to  the  guests  in  gold  dishes, 
and  the  meal  commenced.  There  seemed  a 
general  disposition  to  do  justice  to  it,  for  the 
royal  pair  set  an  example  which,  the  rest,  as 
good  subjects,  thought  themselves  bound  to 
follow.  The  duke  was  in  excellent  spirits;  he 
was  more  at  home  in  the  cuisine  than  he  was  in 
the  picture  gallery,  and  endeavoured  to  enter- 
tain his  guests  with  dinner-table  anecdotes  of 
the  choicest  description.  They  were  good 
enough  to  seem  entertained,  and  the  Prince, 
good  humouredly,  yet  with  a  little  concealed 
satire,  complimented  him  on  the  extent  of  his 
information  on  the  noble  science  of  cookery, 
which  delighted  his  grac6  extremely ;  for  there 
were  really  two  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
which  he  prided  himself  on  having  mastered : 
they  belonged  to  the  kitchen  and  the  stable. 
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To  be  sure,  they  were  on  the  basement  floor  of 
the  temple  of  learning,  and  therefore  were 
easily  attainable,  which  possibly  accounts  for 
his  grace's  proficiency. 

The  conversation  was  not  confined  to  such 
subjects,  and  the  duke,  though  he  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  it,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
interposition  of  other  speakers;  for  the  Queen 
not  only  carried  on  a  lively  conversation 
with  the  duchess,  but  evidently  intended  to 
render  it  as  general  as  possible,  by  inviting,  as 
it  were,  other  persons  near  her  to  join  in  the 
discourse ;  for  she  continually  addressed  one  or 
other  of  them  on  subjects  with  which  she  be- 
lieved they  were  acquainted. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  readily  be 
believed  that  the  dinner  went  off  with  the 
greatest  possible  effect;  and  as  the  duke  led 
the  Queen  to  the  music-room,  he  felt  the 
pleasing  conviction,  that  of  all  her  Majesty's 
subjects  who  had  been  honoured  by  a  royal  visit, 
he  at  least  had  succeeded  in  entertaining  his 
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sovereign  in  a  style  corresponding  with  her 
exalted  position. 

A  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
for  which  the  most  celebrated  musicians  had 
been  engaged  from  London,  now  followed. 
Here  the  duke  found  himself  again  a  litde  at 
fault:  he  every  now  and  then  confounded 
Bellini  with  Rossini,  and  mistook  Mendelssohn 
for  Beethoven ;  for  his  musical  knowledge  was 
confined  to  smaller  limits  even  than  his  artistic ; 
but  had  he  known  that  his  royal  visitors  were 
such  admirable  musicians,  that  they  were  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  principal  works  of  the 
great  maestii,  as  the  most  earnest  of  their 
pupils,  he  would  have  spared  his  breath  for 
some  more  profitable  purpose,  than  seeking  to 
give  them  instruction  in  an  art  in  which  they 
were  so  proficient. 

All,  however,  passed  off  without  his  grace 
having  the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  deficien- 
cies were  remarked.  His  visitors  were  too  well 
bred    to    indicate    their    superiority,   and   too 
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amiable  to  desire  to  put  him  to  confusion. 
The  concert  gave  as  much  satisfaction  as 
the  banquet;  indeed,  when  the  party  broke  up 
for  the  night,  nothing  could  be  more  clear  to 
the  duke,  than  that  the  royal  visit  had  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  most  sanguine  anticipations. 
Enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject.  I 
have  no  intention  of  carrying  on  my  investiga- 
tions of  the  domestic  manners  of  royalty  after 
the  unscrupulous  fashion  of  a  certain  Windsor 
worthy,  or  rather  unworthy,  to  whom  her 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  read  so  beautiful  a 
lecture,  a  short  time  since.  I  merely  wish  to 
record  an  historical  event;  and  to  the  Paul 
Prys,  who  are  ambitious  of  securing  peeps 
through  palace  keyholes,  I  would  propose  a 
sermon   founded   on  the  extremely  suggestive 

text — 

"  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged  !" 


J^oofe  i6e  ^ebcntS* 


BUBBLES   FROM   THE  BRUNNENS 
OF  SPECULATION. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CHAIRING     THE     MEMBER. 

In  a  terrible  state  of  excitement  was  the  ancient 
commercial  city  of  Diddleton.  There  was  a 
contested  election  going  on,  and  the  favourite 
candidate  was  John  Snobson,  of  Welby  Park, 
Esquire ;  Stingo  House  having  been  long  since 
given  up  in  favour  of  a  handsome  estate  at  some 
distance,  which  Mrs.  Snobson  considered  a 
great  deal  more  genteel,  and  her  husband 
regarded  as  an  excellent  investment. 

So  John  Snobson,  of  Welby  Park,  Esquire, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Indeed,  he  was  in 
immense  iavour  with  his  fellow-citizens.     They 
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had  exhibited  their  partiality  by  twice  electing 
him  their  lord  mayor,  and  now  that  a  vacancy 
had  occurred  in  the  representation  of  their 
ancient  and  respectable  city,  they  seemed  de- 
termined to  make  him  their  representative, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  opposed  by  the 
eldest  son  of  a  nobleman,  of  large  estates  and 
considerable  influence  in  the  county. 

But,  as  the  townsmen  declared  to  each  other, 
what  were  the  pretensions  of  Viscount  Waddle- 
ton  to  those  of  their  spirited  and  enterprising 
fellow-citizen,  who  had  set  people  making  so 
much  money  by  investing  in  the  various  rail- 
ways which  he  had  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ? 

There  were  instances  known  of  persons  whose 
means  had  been  so  limited,  as  scarcely  to  be 
open  to  discovery,  by  the  most  searching  in- 
vestigation of  their  friends,  yet  they  were  now 
living  in  great  style,  apparently  possessed  of  a 
very  handsome  fortune.  Small  tradesmen  had 
been  able  to  retire  from  their  little  shops,  and 
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live  in  comfortable  villas:  several  who  had 
trudged  a  foot  all  their  lives,  had  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  a  pony  phaeton,  and  a  page  in  a 
nondescript  livery,  covered  with  little  sugar-loaf 
buttons.  Instances  even  were  related  of  half- 
pay  officers,  who  had  been  reduced  by  a  grateful 
country  to  brush  their  own  high-lows,  dashing 
about  in  a  carriage  and  four,  and  waited  upon 
by  footmen  six  feet  high,  and  all  by  speculating 
in  shares  in  the  fortunate  lines  honoured  by  the 
patronage  of  John  Snobson,  of  Welby  Park, 
Esquire. 

For  it  was  not  only  the  great  Diddleton  that 
had  the  benefit  of  his  superintendence.  The 
height  to  which  the  shares  in  this  line  rose  in 
the  market,  after  it  had  gained  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  by  means  of  the  extraordinary  zeal 
and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Butterworth,  their  active 
agent,  induced  the  directors  of  other  lines  to 
request  his  co-operation  ;  and  their  wishes  were 
granted  in  the  most  handsome  manner  by  Mr. 
Snobson,  on  merely  the  very  simple  understand- 
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ing,  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  do  whatever 
he  pleased  with  their  affairs,  and  they  were  not 
to  interfere  in  them  in  the  least. 

The  friends  of  Viscount  Waddleton  did 
everything  they  could  for  him;  his  noble 
father  allowed  them  an  unlimited  credit  at  the 
Diddleton  Bank;  there  was  an  incalculable 
quantity  of  beer,  spirits,  and  wine  consumed ; 
as  much  ribbon  purchased  as  would  have 
trimmed  all  the  caps  in  the  county ;  as  many 
bribes  offered  and  taken  as  ought  to  have  bought 
the  whole  constituency  at  their  own  valuation ; 
and  as  many  heads  broken  as  if  the  free  and 
independent  electors  had  met  together  expressly 
to  be  macadamised.  Nevertheless,  Viscount 
Waddleton  was  very  low  on  the  poll ;  and  John 
Snobson,  of  Welby  Park,  Esquire,  was  declared 
by  the  sheriff  duly  elected  to  represent  in 
parliament  the  ancient  and  respectable  city  of 
Diddleton. 

The  honourable  gentleman  was  now  under- 
going that  process  so  essential  to  complete  the 
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election,  called  "  chairing,"  which  at  Diddle  ton 
always  demanded  the  greatest  possible  exertions 
in  the  way  of  noise  and  nonsense  that  a  great 
commercial  city  could  be  expected  to  display. 
There  were  two  bands  of  music,  and  innu- 
merable bands  of  ragamuffins,  each  apparently 
striving  to  make  the  most  discordant  noises.  In 
the  centre  were  a  vast  number  of  different 
vehicles,  including  almost  everything  that  pro- 
fessed the  most  distant  relationship  to  a  carriage. 
There  were  flags,  there  were  ribbons,  there 
were  waving  handkerchiefs,  there  were  tremen- 
dous hurrahs;  and  last,  though  far  from  being 
least  in  the  procession,  there  was  a  stout  broad- 
faced  man  with  his  hat  off,  and  his  hand  on  that 
part  of  his  buff  waistcoat,  under  which  the  more 
hberal-minded  of  his  friends  flattered  him  by 
considering  that  he  carried  a  heart.  This  person 
kept  bending  his  broad  back  in  the  nearest  re- 
semblance he  could  make  to  a  bow,  endeavour- 
ing all  the  while  to  wear  that  look  of  modest 
merit  which   great   men   under  the  influence 
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of    great     honours    are    always    expected    to 
assume. 

The  first  band  played,  "  See  the  conquering 
hero  comes,"  with  all  the  wind  they  could  put 
into  their  brazen  tubes;  but  it  was  "  inexplicable 
dumb  show"  to  persons  within  a  few  yards  of 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  performance  of  a 
band  more  numerous  and  noisy  than  that  of 
JuUien,  insisting  upon  joining  in  doing  honour 
to  the  hero,  which  they  did  as  noisily  as  if  every 
one  was  striving  to  make  himself  into  an  ophi- 
cleide. 

The  second  band  distended  their  cheeks  to 
an  equally  awful  extent,  but  that  was  all  they 
appeared  to  be  doing ;  with  the  exception  of  two 
trombones,  who  apparently  were  amusing  them- 
selves by  pushing  their  slides  up  and  down* 
The  Concert  Monstre  that  was  going  on  around 
them  drowned  their  noises  as  completely  as  if 
they  had  been  enclosed  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of 
its  air. 

Now  and  then  there  would  happen  to  be  a 
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momentary  lull  in  the  "  music  for  the  million," 
when  a  snatch  of  about  half  a  bar  would  pene- 
trate the  ears  of  the  citizens'  wives  in  the  first 
floor  windows,  but  before  they  could  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  what  it  was  like,  or  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  or  where  it  came  from,  it 
was  stifled  under  a  fresh  crescendo  of  this  hero- 
worship,  and  it  passed  like  an  uneasy  dream 
that  leaves  the  sleeper  uncertain  whether  he 
had  been  dreaming  or  whether  he  had  not. 

While  this  scene  was  going  on  below,  at  the 
drawing-room  windows  at  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  the  street  through  which  the  procession  was 
passing,  a  scene  was  in  course  of  performance, 
not  quite  so  animated  certainly,  nor  quite  so 
clamorous  in  its  worship  of  the  hero  of  the 
day,  still  it  had  a  certain  importance  in  the 
general  drama  which  demands  for  it  a  place  in 
these  pages. 

It  was  the  house  of  Mr.  Wigsby,  the  leading 
Diddleton  lawyer,  and  a  very  nice  house  it  was, 
with  a  nice  white  front,  and  green  shutters,  and 
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a  nice  brass  plate  on  the  door — indeed,  it  looked 
so  quiet  and  demure,  that  no  stranger  could 
have  suspected  that  more  mischief  was  hatched 
within  its  walls  than  came  to  maturity  in  all  the 
other  houses  in  the  city.  The  board  that 
directed  attention  to  "Mr.  Wigsby's  Offices," 
ought  to  have  been  interpreted  into  an  adver- 
tisement for  a  Cantelo's  Incubator  for  fraud  and 
litigiousness;  for  in  those  quiet-looking  rooms 
there  had  lately  been  the  hatching  of  a  won- 
derful number  of  schemes,  many  of  which 
had  attained  their  full  growth,  though  it 
must  be  allowed  some  became  addled  in  the 
process. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Snobson  as  a  speculator 
had  brought  other  speculators  into  the  field. 
Diddleton,  in  fact,  was  alive  with  speculators; 
and  whenever  an  enterprising  spirit  showed 
itself  in  the  city,  Wigsby  invariably  got  hold  of 
him,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
there  issued  from  his  office  a  prospectus  of  a 
Joint  Stock  Company,  that  made  the  mouths  of 
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the  avaricious  water  before  they  had  read  half  a 
dozen  lines. 

Wigsby  had  been  very  obsequious  to  Mr. 
Snobson,  and  his  wife  followed  suit  with  a 
hand  that  was  sure  of  winning  the  game  by 
tricks  rather  than  by  honours;  therefore  that 
estimable  lady,  in  her  peculiarly  amiable  way, 
patronised  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigsby  as  much  as 
she  thought  she  could  without  losing  caste ;  and 
on  the  occasion  of  her  husband  being  "  chaired," 
she  had  been  induced  by  their  very  cordial 
invitations,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  to 
take  her  seat  in  their  particularly  neat  and  quiet 
drawing-room,  instead  of  riding  in  a  carriage 
through  the  unquiet  streets,  and  running 
the  risk  of  being  overturned  in  the  tumult  of 
the  mob. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Mrs.  Snobson,  in  full 
dress,  more  radiant  with  jewels  than  ever,  sat  by 
one  of  the  open  windows  watching  the  progress 
of  her  husband,  in  preference  to  sharing  in  his 
honours,  and  being  one  of  the  principal  features 
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of  the  spectacle  then  performing  beneath  her 
with  such  unanimous  applause ;  and  this  is  also 
the  reason  why  her  daughter  Jane  sat  beside 
her  in  her  gay  silk  frock  and  frilled  trousers, 
apparently  striving  to  look  pleased  at  the  pro- 
cession that  was  advancing,  but  already  very 
much  tired  with  the  aifair,  and  wishing  herself 
back  to  her  pleasant  wanderings  about  Welby 
Park  whenever  she  could  escape  from  her 
"  tiresome  governess." 

At  the  other  windows  was  a  select  party  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigsby's  friends  —  chiefly  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  great  commercial 
planets  of  the  neighbourhood.  Mrs,  and  Miss 
Forge,  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  greatest  iron-works  in  that  part  of 
England;  Mrs.  Pugsby,  with  whom  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted;  the  four  Misses  Tittups, 
whose  father  was  at  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Tittups  and  Co.,  railway  contractors;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wellington  Popkins,  the  former  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Great  Diddleton  Railway;  and  Mrs. 
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and  Miss  Tims,  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the 
eminent  Mr.  Timothy  Tims,  the  junior  partner 
in  the  Diddlcton  Bank. 

Mr.  and.  Mrs.  Wigsby  busied  themselves  by 
visiting  the  different  groups  at  the  several 
windows,  looking  extremely  amiable,  and  their 
conversation,  to  a  very  remarkable  extent,  par- 
taking of  the  amiability  of  their  looks;  but  it 
was  clear  that  whatever  respect  they  might  have 
had  for  the  majority  of  their  guests,  it  was  very 
far  behind  what  they  thought  proper  to  display 
towards  their  distinguished  friends  from  Welby 
Park. 

Their  general  air  and  manner  towards  Mrs. 
Snobson  were  characterised  by  a  degree  of  ser- 
vility which  would  have  sickened  a  less  strong 
stomach  for  flattery  than  that  which  happened  to 
be  the  property  of  the  lady  of  the  popular  member. 
Mrs.  Snobson,  however,  seemed  to  find  it  agree 
with  her;  she  took  her  attentions  with  a  proud 
consciousness  of  her  own  superiority,  and  made 
it  appear  as  clearly  as  possible  that  she  was  dis^ 
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playing  immense  condescension  in  affording  her 
countenance  to  "such  people." 

"  Miss  Snobson  !"  exclaimed  her  mother,  im- 
periously, "  I  wont  have  you  hold  your  head  in 
that  wa}^,  and  twiddle  that  bit  of  string  over 
your  fingers.  You  should  sit  upright,  in  a 
stately  manner,  and  show  people  that  you  know 
who  you  are,  and  intend  to  make  other  people 
know  it,  too." 

Miss  Snobson  altered  her  position,  and  strove 
to  suppress  a  yawn  :  not  unobserved,  however, 
by  her  mother. 

"  Miss  Snobson !"  she  cried,  with  an  increased 
severity  of  accent.  "  It  is  very  vulgar  to  open 
your  mouth  so — I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred 
times.  No  young  lady  of  your  prospects  ever 
does  such  a  thing.  Why  don't  you  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  is  passing  in  the  street  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  stupid,  mamma,"  replied  the 

young  lady. 

« 

"  Stupid ! "  echoed  her  mother,  in  intense 
amazement.     "  Do  you  know,   Miss   Snobson, 
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that  the  people  are  chairing  your  father — your 
papa,  I  mean/' 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I've  heard  all  about  it,"  an- 
swered the  other.  "  But  I  cannot  see  what 
there  is  in  papa's  riding  along  the  street  to 
make  so  many  foolish  people  make  such  a 
foolish  noise." 

"  Did  ever  any  one  hear  the  like  ?"  demanded 
the  irate  lady;  "  Well,  to  be  sure,  you  are  the 
most  unthinkingest,  contrariest  girl  I  ever  saw 
or  heard  of!  Don't  you  know,  Miss  Snobson, 
that  your  papa's  being  made  member  of  par- 
liament, is  almost  as  good  as  being  made  a  lord 
or  a  baronet,  and  may  lead  to  I  don't  know 
what  honours,  if  he  minds  what  he's  about?" 

"  Still  I  don't  see  the  good  of  all  this  noise, 
mamma !"  said  the  young  lady,  pertinaciously. 

*'  You  don't  see  ! — you  wont  see,  you  mean. 
I've  no  patience  with  you !  You  never  will  be 
taught  to  see  your  own  dignity.  I  wish  I  had 
left  you  with  Miss  Snubbins." 

**  I  wish  you  had,  mamma.     She  is  far  from 
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entertainino^,  and  is  sometimes  amazino;  cross 
and  disagreeable ;  but  it  is  surely  better  to  be 
with  her  in  the  garden  or  the  park,  than  sitting 
so  long  before  a  window,  staring  at  a  mob,  and 
listening  to  their  uproar." 

Mrs.  Snobson  threw  up  her  fat  hands,  with 
the  deepest  amazement  expressed  in  her  inex- 
pressive features.  She  felt  inclined  to  fancy 
her  daughter  weak  in  her  mind;* afflicted  with 
such  a  denseness  of  understanding,  that  she 
could  not  appreciate  the  most  important  things. 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Wigsby  came  up,  with 
her  usual  agreeable  yet  extremely  respectful 
manner,  and  Miss  Snobson  was  spared  any 
further  explosion  of  her  mother's  wrath,  by  the 
latter  becoming  absorbed  in  the  conversation 
that  ensued  between  the  two  ladies,  respecting 
certain  persons  that  made  their  appearance  in 
the  procession. 

Mrs.  Wigsby  had  many  pleasant  comments 
to  make,  at  the  expense  of  all  whom  she  knew 
to  be  distasteful  to  her  companion,  and  did  not 
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fall  to  pr.t  in  such  highly-seasoned  compliments 
respecting  the  exalted  position  of  Mr.  Snobson 
and  herself,  that  it  was  impossible  even  for  so 
purse-proud  a  woman  not  to  feel  sensibly  de- 
lighted. 

The  quiet  and  unambitious  Jane  Snobson, 
much  to  her  relief,  discovered  that  the  dullest 
and  stupidest  occupations  terminate  as  well  as 
the  most  lively  and  entertaining.  The  chairing 
and  the  cheering  came  to  a  conclusion.  The 
"  See  the  conquering  hero  comes''  made  at  last 
an  edifying  end ;  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  re- 
sumed their  custom.ary  occupations:  the  ban- 
ners were  put  away  for  another  occasion :  the 
ribbons  removed  from  button-holes  and  hats, 
and  other  honorary  localities,  to  be  used  up  to 
adorn  children's  frocks  or  matronly  caps:  the 
carriage-people  were  driven  to  their  homes,  and 
the  pedestrians  reeled  to  theirs. 

Save  and  except  an  occasional  shout  of 
"  Snobson  for  ever !"  from  a  straggling  party  of 
his  supporters,   who   could  not  support  them- 

VOL.  II,  H 
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selves,  the  election  was  what  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel  designate  an  accomplished 
fact.  John  Snobson,  of  Welby  Park,  Esq.,  was 
on  the  ladder  of  political  greatness ;  his  portly 
and  speculating  spouse  could  calculate  when  she 
should  be  in  a  position  to  look  down  upon  her 
Diddleton  friends;  and  her  plain  and  unpre- 
tending daughter  could  anticipate  the  pleasure 
of  returning  to  her  bullfinch,  her  canary,  her 
kitten,  her  spaniel,  and  all  the  other  "  dear 
little  pets"  she  nourished  so  carefully  at  Welby 
Park. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   MEETING   OF   THE   STAGS. 

If  the  organization  of  railroads  produced  any 
excitement  in  the  provinces,  it  produced  fifty 
times  as  much  in  the  metropoHs.  This  must 
naturally  be  the  case,  as  London  is  the  heart  of 
the  commercial  system  in  England ;  and  when- 
ever there  is  any  increased  circulation  in  a  dis- 
tant limb  of  the  entire  body,  it  may  with  con- 
fidence be  assumed,  that  there  is  tremendous 
commotion  in  the  organ  which  supplies  it  with 
the  vital  fluid. 

In  this  instance,  it  proved  so  to  an  extent 
that  must  have  amazed  even  the  individual  so 
h2 
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familiar  with  prodigies,  commonl}*  quoted  as 
"  the  oldest  inhabitant."  Nothing  like  the 
speculative  excitement  that  then  existed  had 
ever  been  known  to  prevail  since  "the  South 
Sea  Scheme"  played  such  havoc  with  the  coffers 
of  our  wide-cufFed,  broad-skirted  ancestors.  It 
seemed  to  prevail  in  quarters  the  least  likely  to 
be  aiFected  by  it.  It  flourished  among  the  most 
prudent  and  the  most  sharp-sighted ;  it  fevered 
the  coolest  heads,  and  softened  the  flintiest 
hearts. 

The  intelligence  daily  circulated  of  the  con- 
tinual rise  of  shares,  and  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts that  every  one  listened  to,  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  fortunes  were  made  by  buying  and 
selling  them,  seemed  to  impel  every  man  and 
woman  forward  in  one  frantic  rush,  to  be  in 
time  to  reap  the  golden  harvest.  Those  who 
had  money  in  safe  investments,  that  secured 
them  a  moderate  interest,  got  it  out  at  any 
sacrifice,  and  brought  the  whole  to  the  share- 
market.     Those  who  could  borrow  money  on 
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any  security,  had  recourse  to  whatever  was 
available,  and  the  proceeds  went  to  the  same 
destination. 

The  half-pay  captain  sold  his  small  income; 
the  more  wealthy  general  took  the  rewards  of 
his  Eastern  campaigns ;  the  retired  admiral  dis- 
posed of  his  pension ;  the  prudent  housekeeper 
drew  his  little  fortune  out  of  the  funds ;  the 
careful  seiTant  took  her  accumulated  wages 
from  the  savings'  bank;  the  merchant  with- 
drew his  deposits  from  his  bankers  ;  the  trades- 
man took  his  capital  from  his  business ;  and  a 
multitude  of  other  men  and  women,  from  the 
most  subordinate  to  the  highest  in  social  rank, 
sought  every  means  within  their  power  of  ob- 
taining letters  of  allotment  from  the  new  com- 
panies that  were  daily  starting  into  existence, 
and  to  pay  the  calls  on  shares  they  had  pro- 
cured from  such  as  were  at  a  premium. 

The  peerage  was  not  more  free  from  this 
mania  than  the  lower  ranks  of  society ;  it  was 
notorious  that  ladies  of  title  dabbled  in  shares 
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with  an  avidity  worthy  of  the  oldest  stock- 
jobber; and  some  of  the  gravest  and  most 
reverend  seigniors  of  tlic  Upper  House  were 
equally  well  known  to  be  as  eager  in  mort- 
gaging, borrowing,  buying,  and  selling,  as  their 
inferiors. 

It  was  not  only  that  in  this  way  considerable 
funds  were  subtracted  from  their  legitimate 
channel,  that  the  ordinary  means  of  subsistence, 
as  well  as  those  that  were  essential  to  the  proper 
support  of  trade  and  commerce,  were  with- 
drawn to  be  invested  in  the  various  promising 
schemes  for  making  money  rapidly,  that  were 
attracting  popular  attention — investments  were 
going  on  of  a  much  less  creditable  kind.  Con- 
fidential clerks,  trustees,  treasurers,  and  others 
who  had  the  command  of  other  people's  money, 
led  by  the  inducement  of  realizing  a  large  for- 
tune in  a  short  time,  were  induced  to  embark  in 
these  speculations  whatever  funds  they  could 
lay  hold  of;  thus  committing  a  criminal  breach 
of  trust  which  menaced  their  own  ruin  as  well 
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as  involving  many  who  had  placed  confidence 
in  their  integrity. 

The  roguery  which  this  fertihzing  guano 
brought  forward  in  such  an  abundant  crop,  took 
other  shapes.  It  was  not  unusual  for  men  of 
straw  to  seek  letters  of  allotment  for  a  large 
number  of  shares,  and  in  virtue  of  these  shares, 
and  by  assuming  a  position  in  society  they  did 
not  possess,  they  got  appointed  on  the  Provi- 
sional Committees,  in  which  their  names  and 
addresses  were  advertised  with  all  the  parade 
due  to  capitalists  of  the  first  rank ;  these  men 
were  called  "  Stags." 

Prominent  among  them  was  to  be  discovered 
that  very  useful  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Axmin- 
ster,  Captain  Pogswell.  Indeed,  it  was  evident 
that  he  did  a  great  deal  of  business  in  this  way. 
The  name  and  address  of  Captain  Pogswell, 
Clarendon  House,  Bloomsbury  Grove,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  committee  of  the  Little  Ped- 
lington  Grand  Junction  Line,  with  a  capital  of 
two  miUions— in  that  of  the  Shepherd's  Bush 
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Tontine  Company,  with  a  capital  of  a  million 
and  a  half — in  that  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  Sus- 
pension Bridge  Company,  with  a  capital  of  a 
million. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  British  Champagne 
and  Cognac  Company,  with  a  capital  of  two 
millions  and  a  half— he  was  treasurer  and 
auditor  of  the  Little  Chelsea  Washing,  Mang- 
ling, and  Ironing  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
only  half  a  million — he  was  also  director  of  the 
Grand  Consolidated  El  Dorado  Gold  Mine 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  three  millions;  and 
chairman  of  the  Patent  Ginger  Beer  and  Eng- 
lish Sherbet  Company,  with  a  capital  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half. 

It  was  clear  that  Captain  Pogswell,  had  he 
possessed  the  invaluable  qualifications  of  Sir 
Boyle  Roche's  bird,  could  not  have  attended  to 
half  the  business  that  invited  his  attention. 
Nevertheless,  what  mortal  Stag  could  do,  he  did. 
He  dashed  about  in  a  showy  Brougham  with  a 
fine  horse  and  a  fine  coachman,  dressed  in  the 
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first  Style  of  fashion,  a  diamond  ring  on  his 
finger,  a  massive  gold  chain  round  his  neck, 
and  a  gold  snuff-box  constantly  in  his  hand.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  most  cautious  shareholder 
to  look  at  Captain  Pogswell,  of  Clarendon 
House,  Bloomsbury  Grove,  without  being  satis- 
fied that  he  was  the  enormously  rich  man  he 
appeared  to  be. 

The  better  to  carry  on  the  w^ar,  the  gallant 
captain  gave  grand  banquets,  at  w-hich  Mrs. 
Captain  Pogswell  presided  with  a  grace  that 
might  have  charmed  even  her  old  admirer,  the 
Duke  of  Axminster;  and  all  the  provisional 
committee  men,  directors,  and  chairmen  of  the 
different  companies,  on  the  staff  of  which  the 
captain  had  been  placed,  were  pretty  sure  to 
grace  his  hospitable  mahogany,  accompanit'd 
by  their  wives — or,  at  least,  by  those  ladies  who 
enjoyed  the  covetable  reputation  of  holding  th/it 
position  in  their  several  establishments. 

Among  these  were  men  of  fashion,  such  as  the 
Honourable  Tom  Shuffleton,  an  M.P.  much  to 
H  3 
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liis  own  protection  and  the  aggravation  of  his 
numerous  creditors ;  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Doe  mall,  the  spendthrift  son  of  a 
wealthy  marquis,  who,  although  but  a  young 
man,  had  already  appeared  in  the  public  papers 
in  the  fashionable  characters  of  bankrupt  and 
insolvent;  and  Colonel  Doneup,  who  had  sig- 
nalized himself  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the 
famous  engagement  at  Irun  in  Spain,  when  he 
served  in  that  highly  respectable  corps,  the 
British  Legion. 

There  was,  also,  Mr.  Briefless,  the  barrister — 
a  gentleman  too  well  known  to  require  any 
further  notice  here  than  the  mere  statement  that 
he  was  advertised  as  standina;  counsel  to  two  or 
three  companies  that  them  ore  honest  portion  of 
the  community  were  beginning  to  think  required 
counsel  of  some  kind  very  much  indeed. 

Then  there  was  Augustus  Caesar  Dix,  of 
Bond-street,  London,  Clarence  Villa,  Rich- 
mond, and  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall, 
Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  great  copper  mine  which 
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was  producing  such  splendid  ore  on  his  estate 
in  Cornwall.  There  was  also  Emanuel  Lazarus, 
Esq.,  the  great  Jew  money- dealer,  sponging- 
house  keeper,  and  sheriff's  officer,  who  was 
believed  to  be  as  rich  as  Rothschild,  and  to 
hold  the  acceptances  of  half  the  merchants  of 
London.  In  his  official  capacity  he  had  formed 
intimacies  not  only  with  the  host,  but  with 
many  of  his  guests,  whom  he  had  often  enter- 
tained for  weeks  together  at  his  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chancery-lane. 

Then  there  was  Sir  Temple  Squanderwell,  a 
Knight  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order, 
who  lived  nowhere  in  particular,  though 
usually  between  Connaught  and  Manchester- 
buildings,  but  had  his  letters  directed  to  the 
Reform  Club,  where  he  occasionally  went  when 
he  felt  inclined  to  indulge  himself  with  the 
luxury  of  a  good  dinner. 

To  these  must  be  added  Mr.  Titus  Kitely, 
of  the  Six  Clerks'  Office,  who  had  a  large 
salarv  for  doing  nothing,  which  he  had  Ion 
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since  found  not  half  enough  for  his  wants,  and 
therefore  endeavoured  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency by  means  of  accommodation  bills, 
shares,  billiards,  i^ouge  et  noir,  chicken  hazard, 
betting  on  races,  subscribing  to  sweeps,  and 
other  respectable  sources  of  income,  so  often 
had  recourse  to  by  young  gentlemen  in  his  dis- 
tressing position. 

Lastl}^,  there  was  Doctor  Rigby,  of  Rigby 
Court,  Battersea-rise.  It  was  known  that  he 
was  a  man  of  a  very  respectable  appearance, 
wore  powder,  dressed  in  black  silk  stockings 
and  kerseymere  smalls,  and  always  carried  a 
gold-headed  cane,  and  a  double  eye-glass  hang- 
ing by  a  gold  chain  upon  his  white  waistcoat; 
but  whether  Doctor  Rigby  was  a  doctor  of  laws, 
of  medicine,  of  music,  or  of  divinity,  the  most 
intimate  of  his  friends  could  not  ascertain.  It 
was  certain,  however,  that  he  was  a  great 
speculator,  and  dealt  in  shares  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent. 

Those    who    knew   so   little    respecting    his 
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degree,  knew  less  respecting  his  residence. 
Some  enthusiasts  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  had 
penetrated  Battersea,  not  only  in  the  Rise,  but 
in  all  directions;  yet  of  Rigby  Court  they  had 
found  no  trace.  They  had  explored  as  far  as 
Clapham-common  on  one  side,  and  Wandsworth- 
pier  on  the  other ;  they  had  visited  all  the  old 
mansions  and  all  the  new  villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  not  one  bore  the  title  of  "  Rigby 
Court."  It  was  therefore  presumed  that  Doctor 
Rigby's  residence  had  been  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  the  railway,  and  that  so  entire 
must  have  been  its  destruction,  that  the  name 
had  been  carried  off  with  the  materials. 

A  very  merry  party  were  these  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  at  Bloomsbury  Grove,  the 
ladies  being  quite  as  mirthfully  disposed  as  the 
gentlemen  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  their  host  if  they  were  not  so. 
He  had  set  before  them  a  dinner  composed  of 
all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  served  in  the 
best  style,  with  numerous  servants,  abundance 
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of  plate,  the  best  wines  of  at  least  half  a  dozen 
different  kinds  ;  in  short,  everything  that,  in 
the  ordinary  language  of  his  company,  goes  to 
make  up  "  a  spread"  of  the  first  order. 

Captain  Pogswell  was  evidently  quite  in  his 
element ;  his  amiable  and  accomplished  partner 
no  less  so ;  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  different  faces,  male  and  female, 
that  composed  the  group,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  all  in  their  elements. 
Small  jokes  were  circulated  with  great  effect, 
and  the  proverb  that  allows  those  persons  to 
laugh  who  win,  suggested  a  sufficiently  satis- 
factory cause  for  the  very  prevalent  cachina- 
tions  of  the  company. 

Everybody  was  in  the  best  possible  humour 
with  everybody  else,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
drink  wine  with  everybody  else,  in  which  in- 
clination everybody  else  shared ;  and  everybody 
had  a  jest  which  everybody  else  was  sure  to 
laugh  at  very  heartily,  satisfied  that  in  their 
turn  everybody  would  honour  their  facetious- 
ness  in  the  same  manner. 
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Grilled  bones  and  devilled  drumsticks  made 
their  appearance  when  the  cheese  was  removed, 
and  the  champagne  ceased  to  bubble  in  the  tall 
glasses  of  the  laughing  guests ;  and  then  there 
was  claret,  and  port,  and  sherry,  and  spirits  and 
hot  water,  and  sugar,  for  those  who  preferred 
stronger  drinks ;  nor  was  there  wanting  a  case 
of  Havannahs  for  such  as  chose  to  indulge  in  a 
little  smoke  with  their  liquids. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  in  what  a  matter-of- 
fact  manner  the  guests  of  Captain  Pogswell  set 
to  work  to  make  themselves  comfortable.  A 
few  of  the  ladies  seemed  satisfied  with  another 
glass  of  wine  at  the  hands  of  their  attentive 
neighbours ;  but  Mrs.  Captain  Pogswell,  who 
had  the  grog  machinery  arranged  with  as  much 
parade  before  her  in  a  variety  of  decanters  and 
long  coloured  bottles,  as  if  she  filled  the  busy 
post  of  barmaid  at  a  railway  tavern,  after 
supplying  her  male  friends  with  sundry  steam- 
ing mixtures,  tinctured  with  the  contents  of  her 
regiment  of  bottles,  set  what  she  called  a  good 
example  to  their  **  wives,"  by  mixing  for  herself 
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a  mahogany-looking  glass  of  brandy-and- water, 
over  which  she  nodded  familiarly  to  her  fair 
associates,  and  then  sipped  with  an  air  that 
showed  she  was  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  it. 

Captain  Fogs  well  made  himself  something 
drinkable  of  a  very  similar  complexion.  No 
doubt  a  man  who  had  committed  himself  to 
such  an  extent  as  the  gallant  captain,  required  a 
generous  stimulant  to  keep  up  his  energies. 
He  also  selected  a  cigar;  with  his  usual  gal- 
lantry, however — having  first  by  two  or  three 
puffs  satisfied  himself  of  tb.e  genuineness  of 
**  the  weed" — he  hoped  the  ladies  had  no  objec- 
tions to  a  little  smoke.  The  ladies,  with  their 
customary  amiability,  immediately  confessed 
they  rather  liked  it  than  otherwise. 

Mrs.  Captain  Pogswell  went  further ;  she 
took  up  one  of  the  Havannahs,  which  she 
selected  with  an  appearance  of  great  judgment, 
and  holding  it  between  her  delicate  thumb  and 
finger,  brought  the  flame  of  the  wax-light  to 
one  end  and  her  still  very  pretty  mouth  to  the 
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Other,  and  again  nodding  archly  to  her  female 
friends,  began  to  send  whiffs  of  smoke  across 
the  table  as  liberally  as  if  that  pretty  mouth 
had  been  the  funnel  of  a  Gravesend  steamer. 

The  Honourable  Tom  Shuffleton  made  him- 
self some  bishop ;  Lord  Doemall  brewed  a 
tumbler  of  punch;  Colonel  Doneup  made  a 
mixture  of  sherry  and  seltzer- water ;  Mr.  Brief- 
less was  satisfied  w4th  "  cold  without ;"  Mr. 
Augustus  Caesar  Dix  appeared  to  prefer  "  Avarm 
with  ;"  Mr.  Emanuel  Lazarus  was  blessed  wdth 
a  genteel  taste,  and  patronized  claret ;  Sir 
Temple  Squanderwell  took  to  whiskey  punch  as 
if  it  was  his  native  element ;  Mr.  Titus  Kitely 
accepted  a  little  Hollands  with  a  slice  of  lemon 
in  it,  and  Dr.  Rigby  professed  a  partiality  for 
port. 

The  fun  was  going  on  very  fast  with  both 
sexes  whilst  these  potations  were  in  preparation, 
and  the  cigars  were  being  drawn,  when,  seeing 
all  his  guests  were  properly  provided  for, 
Captain  Pogswell  rose,  with  his  cigar  in  his 
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mouth  and  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his 
velvet  v^aistcoat,  which  opened  sufficiently  to 
display  an  excellent  specimen  of  shirt  frill  and 
three  delicate  diamond  studs.  He  then  hemmed 
a  little,  which  elicited  many  pleasant  remarks, 
and  very  general  merriment,  and  thus  addressed 
his  guests : — 

"  Being  on  my  legs,  you  may  be  assured  that 
I  am  not  about  to  bring  upon  you  the  infliction 
of  a  set  speech." 

There  were  many  encouraging  cries  at  this 
commencement,  to  which  the  speaker  allowed 
due  time  for  expression,  and  then  continued. 

«I  shall  be  brief." 

Mr.  Briefless  hoped  his  friend  would  place 
himself  in  his  hands  with  a  respectable  retainer. 
This,  of  course,  provoked  a  fresh  burst  of  mirth 
from  the  company,  accompanied  by  a  running 
fire  of  small  jokes  from  Lord  Doemall,  Tom 
ShufHeton,  Sir  Temple  Squanderwell,  and 
Colonel  Doneup. 

"  I  merely  rise  to  propose  a  toast,"  continued 
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the  captain,  who  showed  that  he  was  not  a  man 
to  be  easily  put  out  or  put  down — "  a  toast  which 
I  am  sure  will  come  home  to  the  bosoms  and 
businesses  of  all  present — a  toast  which  is  like 
the  free  air  of  heaven,  *  if  we  have  it  not,  we 
die.' — Gentlemen,"  he  added,  with  an  earnest 
gravity  becoming  such  a  subject,  "  I  propose  to 
you,  '  Success  to  Swindling !' " 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  uproarious 
shout  which  burst  from  the  company,  as  their 
host  sat  down,  took  his  thumbs  out  of  his  arm- 
holes,  and  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and 
imbibed  a  good  draught  of  brandy-and-water. 
It  was  evident  that  the  toast  was  taken  as  a 
capital  joke — indeed,  the  rather  purple-faced 
sheriff's  officer  laughed  so  heartily  at  it,  that  he 
was  nearly  in  danger  of  choking,  and  even  the 
staid  and  venerable  proprietor  of  Rigby  Court 
said  it  was  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  heard. 

The  young  Earl  of  Doemall  winked  at  Tom 
Shuffleton,  and  thought  their  excellent  host  "  a 
little  too  bad ;"  and  Tom  winked  back  again  at 
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the  earl,  and  hoped  Captain  Pogswell  did  not 
intend  to  be  personal.  Colonel  Doneup  asked 
Mr.  Briefless  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good 
plan  just  now  to  write  a  book  with  the  title, 
"  Swindling  made  Easy/'  The  learned  barrister 
thought  not;  but  if  it  would  sell,  it  might  be 
attempted,  yet  doubted  it  would  command  a 
sale,  as  swindling  had  been  made  much  too 
easy  already.  Sir  Temple  Squanderwell  thought 
it  was  mighty  aisey  talking  about  success  to 
swindling ;  it  had  as  much  right  to  success  as 
anything  else,  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  there- 
fore he  would  drink  the  toast  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  life. 

Mr.  Augustus  Caesar  Dix  confidentially  inti- 
mated to  Mr.  Titus  Kitely  that  he  thought  the 
principles  involved  in  such  a  toast  scarcely  suf- 
ficiently respectable  in  a  society  of  gentlemen; 
and  Mr.  Titus  Kitely  assured  Mr.  Augustus 
Caesar  Dix,  in  an  equal  spirit  of  confidence, 
that  he  was  innnensely  disgusted,  and  wondered 
why  Captain  Pogswell  should  indulge  in  such 
vulgar  remarks  at  his  own  table. 
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Nothing  openly,  however,  was  said  against 
this  equivocal  toast,  and  it  was  drunk  with  the 
best  possible  spirit  by  every  one  at  the  table. 
Other  toasts  followed  of  a  similar  tendency,  and 
as  the  contents  of  the  decanters  and  long  bottles 
began  to  disappear,  the  conversation  became 
more  and  more  of  a  Provisional-committee 
character.  Many  little  private  matters  came 
out  respecting  the  different  companies  sup- 
ported by  the  gentlemen  present,  of  an  ex- 
tremely private  nature,  and  the  party  became 
very  "  fast,"  and  indulged  in  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  bounce,  and  everybody  talked  at 
once,  and  nobody  listened  to  any  one ;  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  till  the  company 
broke  up  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  they 
were  the  very  merriest  set  of  "  Stags"  that  could 
have  been  collected  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


CAPEL   COURT. 


There  was  one  particular  spot  in  the  metro- 
polis where  the  speculating  mania  that  had 
so  widely  infected  the  country  might  be  seen 
in  its  deepest  frenzy.  This  was  a  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  Stock-exchange,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  known  as  Capel  Court,  which  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  share -market  for  the  entire  kingdom. 
Thither  all  who  wanted  to  buy,  and  all  w^ho 
wanted  to  sell,  eagerly  repaired  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  an  increasing  class  of  jobbers  in 
this  traffic,  called  brokers,  who  managed  the 
transactions,  charging  a  certain  per-centage  for 
their  trouble, 
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Here  came  those  who  had  saved,  borrowed, 
appropriated,  or  stolen  funds  sufficient  for  em- 
barking in  the  schemes  that  promised  the  largest 
profits,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
excitement  of  these  would-be  speculators,  as 
they  crowded  towards  the  spot  where  the  voices 
of  the  numerous  buyers  and  sellers  assured  them 
that  the  profitable  traffic  in  which  they  were  so 
desirous  of  sharing  was  there  in  full  play.  Thc}'^ 
seemed  ready  to  tear  and  trample  upon  each 
other  in  their  eagerness  to  drink  of  the  golden 
draught  that  appeared  to  be  intoxicating  the 
nation,  young  and  old.  Quaker  and  Jew, 
reverend  doctors,  and  sharp  and  skin-flinting 
old  maids,  elbowed  each  other  without  cere- 
mony, jostled,  and  threatened,  to  get  nearer  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  learn  the  quotations  of 
their  favourite  schemes. 

The  official  who  acted  as  beadle  was  nearly 
driven  out  of  his  wits  by  the  number  and  variety 
of  questions  put  to  him.  Some  would  ask 
for  a  broker  named  *'  Thompson,"  and  Thomp 
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son's  name  was  bawled  by  a  dozen  different 
voices,  till  some  pudgy  little  man  in  gaiters, 
with  a  cotton  umbrella,  would  be  seen  des- 
perately urging  his  way  through  the  crowd. 
This  was  the  original  Thompson.  The  same 
process  brought  out  a  Dixon  and  a  Nixon,  a 
Jobson  and  a  Hodgson,  a  Briggs  and  a  Spriggs, 
a  Smith,  a  Brown,  a  Jones,  and  a  Robinson,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  broker-like  names,  the 
calling  of  which  seemed  to  maintain  the  busy 
crowd  in  a  state  of  perpetual  chorus. 

In  their  way  many  were  waylaid  by  the  agents 
of  the  companies  in  least  repute,  who  gave  them 
highly  coloured  statements  of  the  superiority  of 
such  investments  to  all  others,  and  showed  them 
the  imposing  list  of  provisional  committee- 
men or  directors,  dwelling  on  their  immense 
resources,  and  confidentially  acquainting  them 
with  certain  facts,  which,  if  acted  upon  at  once, 
would  secure  the  fortunate  possessor  of  shares  a 
considerable  premium  in  an  inconsiderable  space 
of  time, 
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The  poor  dupes,  completely  ignorant  of  such 
business,  and  led  entirely  by  their  greediness  of 
gain,  listened  with  gaping  mouths  to  the  se- 
ductive promises  of  these  oily-tongued  agents, 
and  shortly  afterwards  parted  wath  their  money 
for  the  honour  of  becoming  shareholders  in  an 
impracticable  railroad,  a  visionary  mine,  or  a 
worthless  patent— indeed,  in  many  instances, 
embarking  all  the  funds  they  had  raised,  in  the 
most  delusive  joint-stock  bubble  that  was  ever 
brought  before  the  public  by  a  gang  of  penniless 
adventurers. 

When  they  departed,  "  fooled  to  the  top  of 
their  bent,"  others  rushed  to  fill  their  places — 
the  tide  rolled  on,  the  wave  grew  stronger  and 
stronger — it  seemed  to  be  engulphing  the  entire 
population — Capel-court  appeared  to  be  stand- 
ing a  siege ;  every  broker  had  more  business  on 
his  hands  than  tw^enty  could  manage;  every 
applicant  for  shares  seemed  to  be  influenced  b}' 
a  determination  to  buy  everything  that  could 
be  got  for  his  money. 

VOL,  II.  I 
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Even  the  most  hopeless  schemes  were  at  a 
premium,  but  railways  formed  the  favourite  in- 
vestment, and  of  these  a  decided  preference 
was  given  to  those  in  which  Mr.  Snobson  was 
known  to  be  concerned :  "  the  Great  Diddleton" 
standing  highest  in  the  market ;  "  the  Southern 
Counties"  ranking  next;  "the  Diddleton  and 
Edinburgh"  enjoying  also  a  high  premium ; 
"  the  Wallsend  and  Hetton's  Main  Grand 
Junction"  rising  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  its 
anticipated  coal  traffic;  and  "the  Inland  and 
Sea-port  Towns,"  though  the  last  that  Mr. 
Snobson  had  consented  to  join,  maintaining  a 
station  far  above  very  good  lines  that  could  not 
boast  the  inappreciable  advantage  of  his  di- 
rection. 

In  the  body  of  the  Court  might  be  observed 
a  mixed  crowd  of  business-looking  men,  among 
whom  the  broad  brim  and  drab  coat  of  the  quaker 
were  as  conspicuous  as  the  close  over-coat  and 
hooked  nose  of  the  Jew;  but  the  majority  were 
the  be-gaitered,  be-spencered,  be-wigged  class  of 
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middle-aged  citizens,  who  seem  the  proper 
aborigines  of  the  place,  so  natural  to  them  ap- 
peared the  stir  and  tumult  in  which  they  moved  : 
these  were  the  regular  dealers  who  lived  upon 
the  market — staid,  sober,  solemn  old  prigs  most 
of  them,  who  were  so  devoted  to  business,  that 
they  looked  upon  a  joke  to  be  as  disreputable 
as  a  dishonoured  bill,  and  considered  that 
nothing  in  the  world  was  worth  thinking  about 
that  would  not  pay  a  good  per  centage. 

More  remote  from  the  body  of  the  court  were 
the  amateur  speculators,  with  here  and  there  an 
individual  belonging  to  the  mercantile  body ;  a 
second-rate  merchant  from  Lothbury  ;  a  third- 
rate  lawyer  from  Lyon's  Inn ;  a  retired  trades- 
man from  Hacknc}^;  a  flourishing  bill-discounter 
from  the  Adelphi ;  a  speculating  picture-dealer 
from  Soho ;  a  paid-off  purser  from  Wapping ; 
a  dingy  complexioncd  dust-contractor  from 
Paddington;  a  brazen-faced  pawnbroker  from 
St.  Giles's ;  a  flashily  dressed  horse-dealer  from 
Marylebone;  a  greasy  looking  carcass-butcher 
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from  Whitechapel;  a  neat,  single  gentleman's 
housekeeper  from  the  Regent's  Park ;  a  snufFy- 
nosed  head  clerk  from  Mincing-lane ;  a  white- 
bonneted  lady's  maid  from  Belgravia ;  a  sturdy- 
limbed  master  carpenter  from  Pimlico  ;  a 
fashionable  portrait  painter  from  Newman- 
street;  a  portly  landlady  from  Rotherhithe;  a 
shabby-genteel  captain  from  Somers  Town ;  a 
snub-nosed  slopseller  from  the  Minories;  a 
well-dressed  younger  brother  from  May-fair ;  a 
burly  coal-merchant  from  Blackfriars ;  a  popular 
actor  from  Brompton;  a  celebrated  physician 
from  Saville-row;  a  thriving  schoolmaster  from 
Hammersmith ;  an  eminent  distiller  from  Lam- 
beth ;  a  pretty  dressmaker  from  Regent-street ; 
a  thrifty  lodging-house-keeper  from  Penton- 
ville;  a  shovel-hatted  doctor  of  divinity  from 
St.  Paul's ;  a  green-coatdd  sporting  gent  from 
Tattersall's ;  a  top-booted  and  double-caped 
cattle-dealer  from  Smithfield;  and,  in  short,  a 
representative  of  every  class,  not  only  from 
^ach  portion  of  the  great  gold- hunting  district 
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within  the  bills  of  mortality,  but  of  numerous 
others,  that  had  travelled  to  this  attractive  ren- 
dezvous from  far  distant  portions  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 

The  majority  were  much  too  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  which  brought  them  to  Capel-court  to 
think  of  conversation;  but  there  were  several 
groups  here  and  there,  mixed  up  with  the  more 
eager  crowd,  who  were  engaged  in  earnest  dis- 
course. Sometimes  the  subject  was  the  state 
and  prospects  of  certain  companies,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  particular  railroads ;  and  it  was  sin- 
gular to  notice,  among  those  who  had  a  week 
or  two  before  been  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
organization  of  joint-stock  associations,  as  well 
as  of  the  formation  of  railways,  men  who  spoke 
as  learnedly  of  scrip,  of  letters  of  allotment,  of 
premium,  of  deposits,  and  of  calls,  as  of  broad 
and  narrow  gauge,  gradients,  tunnels,  embank- 
ments, sleepers,  tenders,  and  locomotives. 

The  favourite  subject,  however,  was  Mr. 
Snobson,  upon  which  the  talkers  never  tired  of 
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talking,  and  the  listeners  never  tired  of  listen- 
ing. The  most  extraordinary  reports  were  in 
circulation  respecting  his  history,  his  specula- 
tions, and  his  gains ;  the  most  extravagant  anec- 
dotes were  related  of  his  enterprise,  his  saga- 
city, and  his  skill,  Snobson,  in  their  ideas,  was 
the  presiding  genius  of  enterprise;  the  clas- 
sically educated  styled  him  the  Jupiter  of  the 
commercial  Olympus;  the  newspaper-educated 
pronounced  him  the  autocrat  of  all  the  rail- 
ways; and  as  the  newspaper- educated  are  im- 
mensely the  majority,  "  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
railways"  thenceforth  became  his  popular  desig- 
nation. 

Much  was  said  about  the  advantages  that  had 
already  been  derived  from  his  labours ;  how  a 
timely  hint  to  one  had  realized  a  fortune ;  how 
a  word  in  season  to  another  had  doubled  his 
income;  much  was  said,  too,  respecting  the 
handsome  dividend  he  had  lately  announced  to 
the  delighted  shareholders  in  a  certain  line 
under  his  direction.     It  was  evident  that  they 
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looked  upon  Snobson  as  a  public  benefactor; 
indeed,  if  any  of  the  fortunate  speculators  then 
present,  who  had  pocketed  the  profits  of  their 
investment,  had  been  asked  who  had  done  most 
for  his  country  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  they 
would  unanimously  have  replied,  "  Snobson." 

For  what  could  be  the  claims  of  the  philan- 
thropic Howard,  the  ingenious  Arkwright,  the 
heroic  Nelson,  the  profound  Newton,  the  ima- 
ginative Shakspeare,  the  sagacious  Pitt,  the 
prudent  and  skilful  Wellington,  and  of  a  hun- 
dred others  who  are  deservedly  classed  amongst 
the  master-minds  to  whom  we  owe  our  heaviest 
obligations,  compared  to  those  of  the  great  man 
of  his  age,  who  had  taught  his  contemporaries 
the  invaluable  art  of  putting  money  in  their 
pockets  ? 

Did  any  of  the  worthies  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  ever  propose  an  investment  that  would 
pay  them  ten  per  cent.  ?  When  money  was 
lying  idle  at  their  banker's,  or  paying  only  some 
trumpery  three  and  a  half  per   cent,    in  the 
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founds,  did  Howard,  or  Arkwright,  or  Nelson, 
or  Newton,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Pitt,  or  Welling- 
ton show  them  how  to  treble  their  income  ? 

The  eloquent  speculator  averred  they  did 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  with  the  same  con- 
fidence advanced  the  argument,  that  if  a  man 
was  to  be  considered  a  benefactor  to  his  coun- 
try who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  had  grown  before,  that  man  was  an 
infinitely  greater  benefactor  to  his  country  who 
made  three  sovereigns  jingle  in  the  waistcoat- 
pocket  where  before  there  never  was  but  one. 

This  argument  was  so  conclusive  within  the 
meridian  of  Capel-court,  that  the  numerous 
admirers  of  the  railway  autocrat  there  present, 
as  if  influenced  by  one  common  impulse,  came 
to  the  determination  of  subscribing  to  a  testi- 
monial for  their  illustrious  friend;  and  this  idea 
was  presently  acted  upon  with  such  spirit,  that 
a  handsome  subscription  was  made  on  the  spot; 
and  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  that  in  a 
very  brief  space   of   time,  so   large  a  sum  of 
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money  would  be  collected,  as  would  show, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  sense  of  his  services  that 
prevailed  throughout  the  country. 

For  the  subscribers,  in  putting  their  names 
down  for  a  liberal  contribution,  might  fairly 
anticipate  that,  in  return,  the  grateful  autocrat 
would  feel  disposed  to  favour  them  in  their 
speculations;  and,  therefore,  they  sent  their 
twenty  pounds,  their  fifty  pounds,  and  their 
hundred  pounds.  They  looked  for  a  preference 
in  the  distribution  of  shares,  and,  I  must  add,  a 
regard  for  their  interests  in  various  other  ways, 
as  naturally  as  they  would  expect  a  receipt  on 
paying  a  tradesman's  bill. 

It  cannot  therefore  surprise  any  one,  that  this 
testimonial  should  be  so  popular  in  Capel- 
court,  where  the  soil  is  not  well  calculated  for 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  disinterestedness. 
If  they  had  called  it  a  bribe,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  it  would  have  been  much  nearer 
its  proper  designation ;  but  such  people  as 
i3 
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brokers  and  speculators  cannot  be  expected  to 
lose  their  valuable  time  in  seeking  for  correct 
definitions. 

Testimonial  or  bribe,  it  was  the  general  idea 
that  day  at  Capel-court;  and  there  were  very 
few  among  the  numerous  buyers,  but  felt  con- 
fident that  not  the  least  profitable  portion  of 
the  day's  business  might  be  looked  for  in  the 
sum  they  had  given  as  a  present,  to  one  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  wealthiest  man 
in  the  British  empire. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     MONEY-LENDER. 

In  one  of  the  most  densely-populated  districts 
of  this  over-crowded  Babel,  there  is  a  square, 
at  least  there  is  a  circular  iron  railing,  within 
which  appears  a  plantation  of  young  trees  that 
have  grown  prematurely  old,  and  wherever 
there  is  an  opening  between  their  trunks, 
glimpses  of  grass  and  gravel  walks  may  be 
obtained.  The  chief  use  of  this  enclosure 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  depository  for  the  stray 
blacks  that  are  borne  down  by  the  wind  or  the 
heaviness  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  thousands 
of  ugly  cliinnieys  gaping  around.     Perhaps  it 
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is  on  that  account  that  none  of  the  residents  are 
ever  seen  inside  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  melan- 
choly place ;  the  only  signs  of  animation 
observable  vv^ithin  the  dingy  railings,  being  a 
few  melancholy  sparrows  twittering  on  the 
melancholy  branches,  and  two  or  three  melan- 
choly cats  watching  them  from  the  melancholy 
lawn. 

The  inhabitants  were  not  of  a  more  cheerful 
nature,  apparently,  than  their  "square."  If  the 
reader  made  a  promenade  of  the  four  sides  of 
houses  by  which  it  was  enclosed,  he  would  find 
nearly  every  door  open,  but  half  way  down  the 
passage  might  be  observed  an  inner  door,  of  a 
genteel  aspect,  boasting  a  brass  knocker,  a 
direction  to  knock  and  ring,  and  the  name-plate 
of  the  resident.  In  addition,  he  might  possibly 
distinguish  the  words  "  Office  Bell,"  on  one 
side  the  door,  and  Mr.  or  Messrs.  So-and-so's 
Offices,  in  larger  characters,  at  the  chief 
entrance. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  majority  of 
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the  residents'were  lawyers;  the  remainder  con- 
sisted of  two  piano-forte  makers,  an  establish- 
ment for  young  ladies,  a  sm^geon  and  apothe- 
cary, two  or  three  furnished  lodging-houses,  a 
picture-liner,  two  physicians,  a  coal-merchant, 
a  tailor,  four  boarding-houses,  two  houses  di- 
vided into  chambers,  and  the  well-known 
mansion  of  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs. 

The  reader  may  possibly  desire  to  know  who 
was  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs.  He  must  be 
satisfied  by  learning  what  he  was.  But  first  of 
his  residence :  there  was  no  inner  door  to  it ; 
a  handsomely-painted  street  door  opened  upon 
a  large  entrance  hall,  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  either  with  very  large  pictures,  or  vases 
of  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Etruscan  art,  on  noble 
pedestals ;  on  the  floor  were  a  great  number  of 
scagliola  pillars,  supporting  marble  and  bronze 
busts,  interspersed  among  them  being  a  marble 
recumbent  Venus,  and  several  classic  statues 
and  groups  of  the  same  material.  The  effect 
on  entering  was  extremely  imposing— there  w^as 
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not  a  nobleman  in  London  who  could  boast  of 
such  a  hall. 

At  the  end  might  be  observed  a  spiral  stair- 
case, with  stone  steps  and  gilt  balustrades,  the 
walls  all  the  way  up  apparently  covered  with 
valuable  paintings  of  the  Italian  school ;  on  the 
landings  were  magnificent  china  vases,  of  the 
largest  size ;  at  the  window-sills  were  splendid 
Florentine  bronzes,  whilst  beside  the  doors  on 
the  drawing-room  floor,  were  two  costly  Reisner 
cabinets,  with  doors  of  plate-glass,  above  and 
below,  through  which  might  be  seen  beautiful 
specimens  of  Sevres,  Dresden,  and  Chelsea 
china,  Limoges  enamel,  gold  snuff-boxes,  an- 
tique plate,  and  rare  bronzes. 

But  what  was  to  be  seen  outside  the  rooms  of 
Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs,  bore  no  comparison 
to  the  treasures  to  be  seen  within ;  for  on  the 
doors  opening,  there  flashed  upon  the  spectator 
a  medley  of  gilding,  or  molu,  peitra  duro,  buhl, 
marquetrie,  and  paintings,  that  for  some  time  so 
confused  his  vision,  that  he  was  unable  to  make 
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out  the  cabinet  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  Turkey 
carpet  on  the  Hoor,  the  richly  inlaid  woods  of 
the  ornamental  furniture,  and  the  innumerable 
objects  of  art  and  vertu  that  sought  his  admira- 
tion from  every  corner. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  many  of  the  costly 
things  in  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Dibbs,  the  reader  may  have  met  before,  in 
much  larger  residences.  Pie  might  have  seen 
the  Dutch  pictures  at  Fonthill,  the  Italian 
pictures  at  Shuckborough  Hall ;  the  Raffaelle 
ware  at  Strawberry  Hill;  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  at  Hamlet's;  the  magnificent  mirrors  at 
the  Duke  of  Sussex's ;  and  the  other  decorations 
at  one  or  other  of  the  various  fine  places  that 
have  been  stripped  of  their  finery  by  the 
auctioneer  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  short,  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs  was  a 
daw  in  peacock's  feathers,  and  a  great  many 
very  fine  peacocks  had  evidently  contributed  to 
his  plumage ;  but  possibly  the  reader  may  re- 
concile himself  to  such  a  source  of  grandeur. 
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when  he  is  told  that  this  magnificently-furnished 
mansion  was  nothing  more  than  one  great  shop 
that  extended  from  the  garrets  to  the  cellars ;  for 
everything  within  it  was  for  sale  ;  indeed,  it  was 
so  comprehensive  a  place  of  barter,  there  is  very 
little  question  that  the  proprietor  was  as  much 
open  to  a  purchase  as  any  of  his  goods.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  quite  prudent  to  buy 
him  at  his  own  valuation ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it 
be  more  so  to  buy  anything  in  his  house  on  ex- 
actly the  same  terms,  as  the  difference  between 
the  real  worth  of  the  article  and  his  appreciation 
of  it,  was  usually  a  good  deal  more  than  a  trifle. 
In  answering  the  question,  what  was  Mr. 
Michael  Angelo  Dibbs,  I  feel  some  difficulty, 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  he  was  not. 
His  most  conspicuous  occupation  was  that  of  a 
dealer,  on  the  largest  scale,  of  pictures  and  all 
other  objects  of  art.  In  these  transactions,  no- 
thing came  amiss  to  him.  With  equal  readiness 
he  would  bargain  for  a  room  full  of  Caraccis,  or 
a  family  ring,  a  life-size  antique  group,  or  a 
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Poniatowski  gem :  proof  of  this  might  be  found 
in  some  of  his  back  rooms,  where  his  collection 
of  paintings  lay  one  against  another  in  such 
numbers,  that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the 
smallest  addition ;  and  the  drawers  of  his  nu- 
merous cabinets  were  equally  crammed  with 
jewels,  coins,  medals,  and  a  legion  of  other  small 
things,  which  are  so  often  the  deUght  of  small 
intellects,  that  Mr,  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs  had 
purchased  expressly  to  sell  again. 

But  he  also  dealt  in  wine,  was  a  bill  dis- 
counter, and  a  money-lender,  trafficked  in  rail- 
way shares,  speculated  in  opera-boxes,  and 
pursued  half-a-dozen  other  avocations,  the  direct 
end  of  which  was  to  make  money  on  the 
largest  possible  scale,  and  in  the  smallest  possible 
time. 

With  this  view  of  the  business  of  the  man,  I 
will  now  bring  before  the  reader  the  man  him- 
self. Proceeding  through  the  double  doors  of 
a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor,  we  behold  the 
same  profusion  of  luxuries  that  existed  in  other 
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portions  of  the  building,  only  in  its  aspect  it 
had  more  the  appearance  of  a  sale-room  than 
was  observable  in  the  drawing-room  apartments; 
there  were  one  or  two  pictures  placed  on  chairs, 
evidently  for  show,  and  others  were  reclining 
against  the  sofa,  or  the  wall,  or  wherever  they 
were  likely  to  be  safe. 

Seated  before  a  table,  on  which  were  cata- 
logues of  sales  from  the  leading  auctioneers,  the 
Times  newspaper,  some  letters  and  papers,  and 
a  very  costly  silver  inkstand,  that  had  once 
gTaced  the  library  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor, 
after  whom,  it  may  as  well  be  stated  here,  Mr. 
Dibbs  had  been  named,  and  not  after  the  less 
celebrated  Buonarotti,  as  some  people  might 
imagine,  was  an  elderly  man,  with  rather  a 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  backed  by 
a  grey  head,  that  gave  it  quite  an  air  of  bene- 
volence. He  was  well  dressed,  of  a  good  height, 
a  little  inclined  to  be  portly;  this,  however, 
rather  increased  than  otherwise  the  general 
respectability  of  his  appearance ;  indeed,  he  so 
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closely  approximated  to  a  gentleman,  that  by  a 
stranger,  lie  might  be  mistaken  for  one  without 
much  reproach  to  his  discrimination.  His 
manners  were  prepossessing  and  affable,  and 
his  language  extremely  courteous  and  persua- 
sive, which  much  assisted  the  delusion. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  was  seated 
another  gentlemanly  man ;  at  a  glance  he 
might  be  recognised  as  the  reader's  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Butterworth,  the  eminent  London 
solicitor.  He  had  his  hand  upon  his  hat,  and 
was  evidently  on  the  point  of  departing ;  but 
from  the  manner  of  the  two  men,  it  might  at 
once  be  inferred,  that  they  had  been  engaged 
upon  a  conversation  of  no  ordinary  importance. 

"  Now,  you  will  remember,  my  dear  Dibbs," 
said  the  solicitor,  rising  from  his  chair,  "  all  that 
I  have  told  yon,  and  that  it  is  strictly  con- 
fidential.'' 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  Butterworth,  of  course," 
replied  the  great  picture-dealer,  also  leaving  his 
seat. 
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"  The  duke  will  be  here,  most  probably,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,"  continued  the  other; 
"  for  I  happen  to  know  that  his  grace  is  very 
hard  up.  But  whatever  he  wants,  you  must  let 
him  have.  You  can  do  it  in  your  own  w^ay,  and 
on  your  own  terms ;  but,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  told  you,  the  transaction  will  be  quite 
safe/' 

"  I  should  not  have  felt  inclined  to  increase 
my  claim  against  his  grace,"  observed  his  friend, 
with  rather  a  serious  air,  "  for  it  already  amounts 
to  a  considerable  sum,  had  you  not  given  me 
the  intelligence  you  have;  but,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  think  I  can 
venture  to  let  him  go  a  little  deeper." 

"And  you  will  make  a  good  thing  of  it, 
my  dear  Dibbs,"  said  Mr.  Butterworth,  with 
marked  emphasis,  as  he  began  to  draw  on  his 
gloves. 

"  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  mar- 
quis, my  dear  Butterworth?"  inquired  Mr. 
Michael  Angelo  Dibbs,  with  his  benevolent  air. 
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"  I  really  feel  the  deepest  concern  when  I 
think " 

"  That  will  do,  Dibbs,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer, 
with  a  hearty  laugh.  *•  I  appreciate  your 
distress,  my  dear  fellow — it  becomes  you  ex- 
tremely. But  you  forget  that  we  have  known 
each  other  too  long  a  time  to  render  that  sort 
of  thing  necessary  on  either  side.  I  should 
expect  you  to  laugh  very  much  if  I  pleaded 
'  the  deepest  concern'  for  a  client,  or  for  any  of 
his  kindred." 

"  Still,  so  noble  and  ancient  a  family,  my 
dear  Butter  worth." 

*'  What's  that  to  us?" 

"  That  has  been  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  sovereigns  of  the  country." 

"  Bah !" 

"  And  has  always  maintained  such  powerful 
influence  in  the  state." 

«  Pooh,  pooh !" 

*'  It  certainly  is  a  grievous  thing." 

'*  Have  it  your  own  way,  my  dear  Dibbs/' 
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cried  the  lawyer,  shaking  his  friend  by  the 
hand,  with  another  hearty  laugh.  "  Your  com- 
miseration of  the  young  marquis  wont  induce 
you  to  spare  his  father  five  per  cent.,  I  would 
wager  anything.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  fellow," 
he  added,  making  his  way  to  the  door,  "  you 
have  by  habit  become  so  marvellously  bene- 
volent, that  3^ou  cannot  help  launching  out  in 
that  way  before  those  who  know  you  to  be 
incapable  of  any  such  weakness.  But  I  am 
obliged  to  be  at  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  besides  having  scores  of  appoint- 
ments afterwards.  Good  bye,  Dibbs,  and  re- 
member everything  I  told  3'ou." 

The  next  minute  the  eminent  solicitor  was 
out  at  the  street-door,  and  into  his  brougham  ; 
and  then  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs  returned 
to  his  seat,  where,  for  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  he  remained  examining  a  pile  of  oblong 
papers,  that  looked  very  like  bills  of  exchange. 
A  respectable  looking  nmn-servant  out  of  livery 
then  made  his  appearance, 
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"  Well,  James  ?"  said  his  master,  inquiringly. 

"  Mr.  Palette,  sir,  has  called,"  replied  the 
man.  "  He  wishes  to  know  whether  you  have 
made  up  ^^our  mind  about  the  picture  he  left 
last  week." 

"Ask  him  in." 

Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs  put  away  his 
bills,  and  had  just  assumed  his  benevolent  coun- 
tenance, when  his  visitor  entered.  There  was 
no  mistaking  his  vocation.  A  sort  of  semi- 
military  frock-coat,  closely  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin,  the  cloth  of  which  looked  faded  and  worn 
everywhere,  but  particular!}^  so  at  the  seams, 
performed  the  friendly  duty  of  hiding,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  worse  pair  of  trousers,  and  a 
particularly  unprepossessing  coloured  shirt,  with 
a  turned-down  collar,  tied  with  broad  l^lack 
ribbon  that  was  rapidly  getting  brown.  His 
Wellington  boots  were  worn  very  much  down 
at  heel ;  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  cap, 
such  as  is  commonly  adopted  by  German 
students, 
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He  might  still  be  called  a  young  man ; 
though,  from  the  outre  and  fantastic  character 
of  his  general  appearance,  he  was  not  likely  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  man 
of  the  world;  for  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
yellow  hair,  apparently  guiltless  of  a  brush, 
roamed  in  disorder  down  to  his  shoulders ;  while 
a  very  ragged  moustache,  of  the  same  colour, 
that  looked  like  a  tooth-brush  running  to  seed, 
adorned  his  upper  lip.  He  had  a  bilious  com- 
plexion, an  aquiline  nose,  a  high  forehead,  and 
a  pair  of  intelligent  grey  eyes,  which,  however, 
had  acquired  that  languor  which  overwork  in- 
variably produces. 

Mr.  Palette  was  greeted  by  the  great  picture 
dealer  in  the  most  cordial  manner ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs  prided 
himself  on  being  civil  to  artists.  The  dealer 
then  took  a  picture  that  was  turned  to  the  wall, 
and  reversed  it.  It  displayed  a  clever  Italian 
landscape,  of  a  very  beautiful  tone  of  colour ; 
and  though  not  without  defects,  decidedly  a 
desirable  composition. 
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"  Now,  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  that  I  like 
your  picture,"  said  Dibbs,  benignantly,  and  the 
face  of  the  poor  artist  brightened  up  amazingly. 
"  It  has  great  merit — very  great  merit.  You 
see  I  am  not  inclined  to  depreciate  your  per- 
formance. It  is  not  my  way  at  all.  Indeed, 
nothing  pleases  me  so  much  as  giving  a  high 
price  for  a  picture  by  a  modern  artist,  when- 
ever I  can  do  so  with  safety.  Fostering  native 
talent  has  always  been  extremely  agreeable  to 
my  feelings;  and  your  talent,  my  dear  Mr. 
Palette,  most  assuredly,  in  my  opinion,  de- 
serves encouragement." 

The  poor  artist  bowed.  The  dealer  looked 
intensely  benevolent. 

"  But  what  can  I  do,  my  dear  sir  ?"  he  re- 
sumed. "  I  cannot  get  any  one  to  buy  such 
things.  I  say  all  I  can.  I  show  the  picture  to 
connoisseurs.  I  tell  them  this  is  a  work  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Palette — his  last  and  best  work. 
They  look  at  it  coldly,  and  go  away  without 
making  an  offer." 

VOL.  IL  K 
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The  countenance  of  the  poor  artist  fell  very 
much. 

"Now,  you  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  of 
no  use  my  filling  my  house  with  such  pictures. 
I  have  already  something  like  two  thousand 
paintings,  ancient  and  modern,  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  dispose  of,  for  about  half  what  they 
cost  me.  Such  has  been  the  ruinous  depre^ 
ciation  of  this  kind  of  property.  You  see,  then, 
my  dear  sir,  how  totally  impossible  it  is  for  me 
to  buy  your  picture." 

The  poor  artist  looked  a  shade  more  bilious. 

"  If  I  bought  it,  it  might  remain  on  my  hands 
for  years  and  years,  like  hundreds  of  other  pic- 
tures that  are  now  in  this  house.  I  would  will- 
ingly become  its  purchaser,  but  the  times  are 
really  so  bad,  that  I  am  obliged  to  limit 
my  dealings  to  w^orks  for  which  I  have  a 
demand." 

The  poor  artist  now  wore  a  look  of  despair, 
and  was  about  to  make  his  acknowledgments, 
and  take  his  picture  away. 
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"  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do" — and  here  the 
picture-dealer  put  on  as  much  benevolence  as 
his  face  would  carry.  "  I  cannot  help  feeling 
for  your  position,  my  dear  Mr.  Palette.  Art 
is  not  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be  in  this 
country.  I  wish  it  was,  with  all  my  soul ;  then 
every  clever  artist  like  yourself  might  be  sure 
to  live  in  comfort,  and  maintain  a  respectable 
position.  But  it  is  not  in  ray  power  to  do  what 
is  necessary.  If  I  buy  your  picture,  I  might 
just  as  well  give  the  money  away.  I  have  no 
expectation  of  seeing  it  again.  Under  these 
circumstances,  all  I  can  do  is  to  offer  you  twenty 
pounds  for  it." 

The  poor  artist  betra3^ed  a  convulsive  twitch 
of  the  mouth.  He  had  expected  that  it  would 
produce  four  times  that  sum,  but  he  was  credu- 
lous enough  to  believe  what  he  had  heard ;  and 
presently,  though  not  without  a  slight  attempt 
to  get  more,  faintly  consented  to  take  the  terms 
offered.  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs,  with  his 
usual  benevolence,  immediately  wrote  a  cheque 
K  2 
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for  the  money,  which  he  handed  over  to  the 
poor  artist  with  a  profusion  of  regrets  that  he 
should  be  obUged  to  possess  his  work  at  a  sum 
so  inadequate  to  its  merits.  The  poor  artist 
took  his  leave,  with  many  thanks,  and  Mr. 
Michael  Angelo  Dibbs  returned  to  his  table, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  note  to  a  noble 
client,  to  tell  him  that  he  might  have  the  picture 
for  the  sixty  pounds  he  had  offered  for  it  the 
day  before.  From  this,  however,  he  was 
diverted  by  the  announcement  of  the  Duke  of 
Axminster;  and,  in  another  minute,  the  duke 
entered  the  room. 

His  grace  looked  jaded  and  harassed.  Dis- 
sipation and  continual  excitement  had  done 
their  worst  on  his  once  fine  features,  and  the 
eye  looked  uneasy  and  restless,  and  the  cheek 
pale  and  careworn.  Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Dibbs,  however,  did  not  remark  any  change  in 
his  noble  visitor ;  that  gentleman  was  too  busy 
expressing  the  honour  he  felt  at  seeing  his 
grace  again  within  his  poor  dwelling,  to  notice 
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anything.  What  value  the  duke  put  upon  his 
professions  I  cannot  say,  but  he  appeared  some- 
what impatient  of  them. 

"  I  have  come  once  more,  you  see,  Dibbs," 
said  his  grace,  as  he  seated  himself.  His  host, 
standing  respectfully  at  a  distance,  was  again 
about  to  express  his  high  sense  of  the  honour 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  when  he 
was  cut  short  by  the '  duke's  adding,  "  The  fact 
is,  Dibbs,  Butterworth  told  me  to  come  here, 
assuring  me  that  you  could  get  me  the  fifty 
thousand  pounds  I  want." 

**  Did  he,  indeed,  your  grace  ?"  replied  Mr. 
Michael  Angelo  Dibbs,  obsequiously.  "  But 
Mr.  Butterworth  has  known  me  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  has  a  great 
idea  of  my  resources.  Clever  man  he  is,  and 
a  most  respectable  firm  he  belongs  to.  We  are 
both  so  overwhelmed  with  business,  that  we 
rarely  meet.  I  declare  I  hav'n't  seen  him  this 
age." 

"  Well,  but  how  about  this  fifty  thousand?" 
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inquired  the  duke ;  wlio  did  not  feel  particularly 
interested  in  Mr.  Butter  worth's  and  Mr.  Michael 
Angelo  Dibbs's  meetings. 

"  I  assure  your  grace  that  money  is  very 
tight  in  the  market  just  now,"  observed  the 
money-lender,  putting  on  his  business  counte- 
nance. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  pay." 

"  Indeed,  so  tight  is  it,  that  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  got  on  any  terms." 

"  Anything  in  reason." 

"Nor  could  I,  if  my  life  depended  on  it, 
procure  the  whole  sum  your  grace  has  mentioned; 

but  if  you  would  take  part  in  wine " 

"  Oh,  curse  the  wine  !  I  was  nearly 
poisoned  with  the  last  batch  you  sent  me." 

"  I  assure  your  grace  I  have  got  some  very 
fme  vintages ;  and  your  grace  may  rely  on  my 
selectins;  the  best." 

The  duke  made  rather  a  wry  face.  "  Well, 
what  else,  Dibbs  ?" 

"  And  part  in  pictures,  or  other  objects  of  art." 
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*'  More  old  masters  !  I  hardly  know  where 
to  hang  those  I  possess.  But  have  you  any- 
thing very  good  ?" 

"  I  never  had  so  many  choice  things  in  my 
possession  before ;  as  your  grace  will  allow,  when 
I  show  you  my  collection." 

"  Anything  else,  Dibbs  ?  Any  paving-stones, 
or  that  sort  of  thing,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  your  grace,  I  don't  do  business  in 
that  way.  Indeed,  I  propose  nothing  but  what 
a  nobleman  ought  to  have." 

"  Well,  how  much  aui  I  to  take  In  wine  and 
pictures  ?" 

"  Why,  your  grace,  money  being  so 
tight " 

"  D its  tightness  !" 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand." 

"  Ob,  half  money,  and  half  goods !  That's 
to  be  the  dodge,  is  it,  Dibbs?" 

"  But  money  is  so  very  tight,  your  grace." 

"  So  you  told  me,  just  now,  Dibbs.     But  it 
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must  be  deuced  tight  indeed,  if  it  can  only 
afford  me  half  what  I  want." 

"  Well,   as   I   wish   to   oblige    your  grace, 
.suppose  we  say  thirty  thousand  in  money." 

"  I  must  have  thirty-five  thousand,  Dibbs,  if 
I  go  to  Lazarus  for  it." 

"  Heaven  forbid  your  grace  should  put  your- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  Jews !"  exclaimed 
the  money-lender,  returning  to  his  benevolent 
countenance.  "  Nothing  grieves  me  so  much 
as  hearing  of  a  nobleman  of  ancient  lineage 
and  large  possessions,  like  your  grace,  falling 
into  the  clutches  of  such  usurers." 

"  I  must  have  the  money,  Dibbs,"  was  his 
grace's  decisive  reply. 

"I  shall  have  to  pay  a  heavy  interest,  and 
must  charge  accordingly,"  said  Mr.  Dibbs, 
reverting  again  to  his  business  look. 

"How  much?" 

"  I  could  not  lend  so  large  a  sum  for  less  than 
forty  per  cent. 

"The  deuce!" 
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"  Money    is    so    extremely    tight    in    the 
market." 

"  D its  tightness !"  cried  the  duke,  more 

impatiently  than  before. 

Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs  urged  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  such  an  interest,  to  cover  the 
risk ;  and  averred  that  Lazarus  never  did  busi- 
ness under  fifty  per  cent.,  with  the  additional 
inconvenience,  to  the  borrower,  of  a  wharf  full 
of  paving-stones,  or  so  many  barge-loads  of 
Flanders  bricks ;  and  then  he  brought  forward 
other  inducements,  and  showed  his  noble  cus- 
tomer two  or  three  really  fine  pictures,  that  he 
intended  to  put  down  to  him.  The  duke  could 
never  resist  a  good  picture,  and  the  bargain  was 
struck. 

After  his  grace  had  signed  the  various  papers 
that  were  put  before  him,  as  well  as  overdue 
bills  it  was  necessary  he  should  renew,  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  picture  of  the  poor  artist.  He  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  it.  Mr.  Michael 
Angelo  Dibbs  immediately  launched  out  in 
k3 
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favour  of  *'  that  wonderful  artist.  Palette,  so 
extremely  fashionable  amongst  connoisseurs" — 
affirming  that  he  could  easily  get  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  for  so  fine  a  specimen ;  but,  as 
his  grace  had  admired  it,  he  would  put  it  down 
to  him  at  a  hundred  guineas.  The  picture  was 
at  once  transferred  to  the  collection  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Axminster,  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  in  the  gallery  at  Axminster 
Castle. 

The  duke  was  shown  various  other  objects  of 
art  and  bijouterie,  and,  having  made  his  selec- 
tions, mounted  his  horse  at  the  door,  and  rode 
off;  leaving  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs  ex- 
tremely comfortable,  under  the  impression  that, 
what  with  interest,  and  a  very  handsome  profit 
on  the  pictures  and  wine,  he  had  done  a  remark- 
ably good  day's  work. 


a^oofe  t&e  l£isDtfi. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   BEGINNING   OF    THE   END. 

I  return  once  more  to  Somerton  Paddocks; 
but  it  was  no  more  the  pleasant  rural  village 
described  in  former  chapters,  with  its  happy 
agricultural  population,  spending  their  leisure 
in  innocent  enjoyments.  An  ugly  embankment 
had  destroyed  the  prettiest  features  of  its 
scenery ;  the  barn  in  the  Swallowfield  had  been 
removed,  to  make  way  for  a  nondescript  railway 
station,  with  its  towering  red  signal,  flanked 
by  a  huge  flaunting  railway  tavern.  Smoking 
engines  were  continually  traversing  the  line, 
with  their  unsightly  trains ;   and  the  scream  of 
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the  railway-whistle  seemed  only  to  cease,  to  be 
renewed  more  piercingly  than  before. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  changed ; 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  place  had  changed 
with  it.  The  neat  little  inn  and  posting-house 
"  The  Cross  Keys,"  had  for  many  generations 
sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  villagers,  poor  and 
rich.  Its  comfortable  club-room,  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  the  head-quarters  of  the 
village  club.  There  had  been  held  the  annual 
bean-feast  —  there  had  been  performed  the 
various  entertainments  which  the  limited  pa- 
troi^ge'of  so  small  a  place  could  entice  into 
the  neighbourhood.  And  harmless  enough  they 
were,  for  the  most  part ;  exhibitions  of  dissolv- 
ing views  and  magic  lanthorns ;  travelling  con- 
jurorsand  industrious  fleas;  musical  prodigies  and 
India-rubber  brothers;  wandering  lecturers  and 
extraordinary  monsters,  had,  in  turn,  made  it 
their  theatre,  and  invariably  found  an  attentive 
and  well-pleased  audience. 

It   wab   now   deserted   and    shut   up.      The 
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CLisLoni  of  the  entire  district  had  been  carried 
to  the  flaunting  "  Railway  Tavern,"  where 
everything  might  be  had  the  same  as  in  a 
London  hotel ;  and  there  were  club-rooms,  and 
exhibition-rooms,  and  smoking-rooms,  and  bil- 
liard-rooms of  the  most  elegant  and  costly 
description.  Here  the  Somerton  Paddocks 
fox-hunt  dined  every  week  throughout  the 
season — here  the  Somerton  Paddocks  Literary 
Institution  afforded  its  nightly  lectures — here 
the  Somerton  Paddocks  lodge  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  held  its  monthly  sittings — and 
here  the  Somerton  Paddocks  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation had  its  annual  banquet ;  and,  in  short, 
here  were  held,  in  turn,  all  tlie  anniversaries  of 
all  the  clubs  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  every 
species  of  public  entertainment  that  had  suf- 
ficient novelty  to  attract  a  room-full  of  com- 
pany, from  the  last  astounding  fiddler,  to  the 
newest  collection  of  wax-work,  here  appealed  to 
the  support  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  public. 
In  the  manners  of  the  population  there  had 
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been  effected  as  great  a  change  as  in  the  place. 
Many  of  the  agricultural  labourers  had  sought 
employment  on  the  railroad,  because  they  got 
higher  wages ;  but  as  they  indulged  in  excesses 
they  had  never  before  thought  of,  the  change 
did  not  prove  to  their  advantage,  either  morally 
or  socially.  Those  that  remained,  gave  their 
thoughts  to  politics,  got  enrolled  in  political 
unions,  and  ranted  over  their  beer  for  the  six 
points  of  the  people's  charter. 

Their  masters  were  not  any  better.  The 
elders  became  careless  in  their  farming,  and 
invested  all  their  available  funds  in  railway 
shares ;  the  juniors  dressed  like  gentlemen, 
subscribed  to  the  hunt,  and  haunted  the  Billiard 
Room  at  the  Railway  Tavern.  Previously, 
very  seldom  had  a  young  farmer  been  seen 
much  beyond  the  next  market-town,  or  the 
nearest  cattle  fair ;  but  now  he  thought  nothing 
of  taking  the  train  to  London  whenever  there 
was  any  great  singer  at  the  Opera-house,  or 
starring  actor  at  the  theatres,  whom  it  seemed 
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desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to  boast  of 
having  seen  to  his  less  fortunate  associates. 

The  farmers'  daughters  were  not  less  extra- 
vagant in  their  ideas  than  the  farmers'  sons  ; 
they  must  have  London  millinery  and  London 
dress-making ;  they  must  appear  at  the  Somer- 
ton  Paddocks  assembly  and  at  the  hunt  ball ; 
and  they  must  also  take  the  train  to  London, 
and  see  operas,  plays,  exhibitions,  and  sights  of 
all  kinds,  that  they  might  be  able  to  talk  about 
them  whenever  they  went  into  company. 

Sad,  indeed,  was  the  change  that  had  come 
upon  the  once  rural  village,  since  those  dis- 
figuring lines  had  passed  like  a  pestilence  over  its 
soil,  bringing  with  them  a  yearning  for  luxuries, 
a  taste  for  extravagance,  a  love  of  finery,  and  a 
spirit  of  dissipation,  that  kept  increasing  the 
more,  the  more  they  were  fed. 

The  worthy  Farmer  Hawthorn  had  gone  to 
his  account ;  he  could  not  bear  up  against  the 
change  which  the  railroad  brought  about  among 
his  own  people.     He  was  one  of  the  few  stanch 
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opponents  of  the  new  system;  but  when  he 
found  his  exertions  unavailing,  and  learnt  that  the 
^rst  monster  of  a  steam-engine  had  come  puffing 
and  smoking  through  his  land,  with  its  long 
train  of  passengers  and  goods,  to  Diddleton,  and 
heard  the  horrid  railway  whistle,  as  the  train 
entered  the  station,  his  spirit  seemed  to  forsake 
him.  He  had  been  ailing  a  httle  time  before,  but 
now  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  never  rose  again. 
His  wife  sold  the  farm,  and  went  with  her  daugh- 
ter to  live  with  some  relations  in  the  next  county. 
To  be  sure,  the  little  village  had  increased, 
and  seemed  to  be  increasing  daily.  The  facility 
the  station  afforded  the  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers for  finding  a  market  for  their  produce, 
caused  a  great  number  of  strangers  to  settle  in 
it,  in  the  expectation  of  doing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. Then  it  became  known  that  it  was  a 
very  healthy  spot,  abounding  with  pleasant 
rural  scenes;  and  this  caused  another  tide  of 
strangers  to  set  in ;  added  to  which,  a  spring 
was  discovered  of  marvellous  medicinal  quali- 
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ties,  upon  which  a  London  physician,  who  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  wrote  a  book,  and  this 
created  a  third  influx. 

Buildings  w^ere  rising  in  all  directions;  a 
Montpelier- crescent  was  in  contemplation;  a 
Victoria-  square  was  nearly  completed ;  and 
Prospect  Cottages  were  likely  to  be  soon  as 
})lentiful  as  blackberries.  Both  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  population  flourished  under  this 
new  impulse ;  but,  like  menv  in  a  fever,  their 
increased  circulation  was  at  the  expense  of  their 
health ;  their  gains  became  greater,  but  they  led 
them  into  habits  of  indulgence,  which  kept 
them  poorer  than  they  were  before. 

The  change  had  fallen  heavily  on  Rose  Cot- 
tage, It  was  deserted ;  the  house  appeared 
dilapidated;  the  beautiful  garden  choked  with 
weeds.  For  from  the  shock  which  the  system 
of  Mrs.  Howard  had  sustained  on  the  night  of 
the  abortive  abduction  of  her  daughter,  she 
never  recovered.  The  deep  agony  that  shook 
her  frame,  dislodged  the  vital  spirit  that  had 
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rested  there.     Mrs.  Howard  never  spoke  again 
— she  died  that  night. 

Lord  Allan  was  not  dead;  he  was  removed 
by  his  servants  to  his  carriage,  and  thence  to 
his  own  house ;  but  he  long  remained  in  a  state 
that  seemed  hovering  between  life  and  death. 
He  existed  in  a  state  of  strict  seclusion — see- 
ing no  company,  and  with  scarcely  a  conscious- 
ness of  existence.  In  fine  weather,  he  was  so 
far  convalescent  as  to  be  able  to  crawl  into  the 
sunshine ;  in  damp  or  cold  weather,  he  crept 
shrinking  to  his  fire-side,  where  he  shivered 
in  a  warm  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  helpless 
and  almost  imbecile. 

He  never  referred  to  the  catastrophe  at  the 
cottage — apparently  had  no  recollection  of  it; 
he  never  inquired  for  his  fellow-sufferer,  who, 
however,  had  recovered  from  the  rough  treat- 
ment he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  apothe- 
cary. Nor  had  he  spoken  of  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  that  memorable  outrage,  all  of  whom 
had  been  allowed   to   escape   the   punishment 
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they  had  so  richly  merited.  A  sense  of  some 
overwhelming  calamity  appeared  so  to  confuse 
his  intellects,  that  he  had  no  distinct  perception 
of  things  past  or  present.  He  existed  from  day 
to  day,  in  intelligence  a  child,  in  appearance  a 
fatuitous,  decrepid,  miserable  old  man,  trem- 
bling on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

In  Miranda's  case,  the  calamity  that  over- 
took her  so  suddenly  was  indeed  overwhelm- 
ing. She  lost  a  mother,  who  had  shown  her 
all  that  the  most  affectionate  of  mothers  could 
be  to  a  daughter  she  idolized.  There  was  no 
substitute  for  such  a  loss,  nor  was  there  any 
consolation.  Her  young  heart,  so  full  of  hap- 
piness, had  never  anticipated  so  heavy  an  afflic- 
tion, and  was  totally  unprepared  for  it. 

But  inconsolable  as  it  was,  it  formed  only  a 
portion  of  her  misfortunes ;  for  Dr.  Beauclerk 
had  been  incautiously  made  acquainted  with 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Howard,  and  this  affected  him 
to  that  extent,  it  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of 
paralysis;   the  effects  of  which  left  him  in  so 
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deplorable  a  state,  that  he  was  ordered  by  the 
physicians  to  the  south  of  Italy,  as  the  only 
chance  of  saving  his  life. 

On  his  departure  from  the  vicarage,  he  had 
just  sufficient  sense  of  his  position  to  ask  for 
the  Bible  in  his  bed-room;  and  his  faithful 
attendants  long  afterwards  dilated  on  this  as  a 
proof  of  the  earnestness  of  his  faith.  His  faith 
in  the  religion  of  which  he  was  a  worthy 
minister,  was  earnest,  no  doubt ;  but  the  faith 
which  was  now  striving  to  burst  the  bonds  of 
death  was  of  a  different  nature.  He  held  the 
sacred  volume  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  as  soon 
as  it  was  brought  to  him,  and  for  weeks  after- 
wards would  never  let  it  go  out  of  his  sight — 
rarely  out  of  his  hands. 

He  was  accompanied  by  his  respectable 
butler,  and  a  young  and  clever  physician,  the 
son  of  an  old  college  friend;  and  everything 
was  done  for  him  that  could  be  effected  by  skill 
and  care. 

In  this    way    Miranda   lost    the   friend   who 
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would  have  been  to  her  a  protector;  ay,  sup- 
pHed  the  place  of  a  father.  She  had  no  re- 
source now  but  in  Mr.  Possett;  but  there  was 
something  that  gave  her  a  great  disinclination 
to  apply  to  him.  Whether  it  was  any  feeling 
she  entertained  for  young  Pow^^s,  or  a  dislike 
to  talk  of  her  misfortunes  to  a  man  who  had 
been  associated  with  her  only  in  the  plcasantcst 
scenes  she  had  experienced,  she  refrained  from 
acquainting  him  with  her  desolate  position  ;  for 
she  had  ascertained  that  the  annuity  her  mother 
had  possessed  had  died  with  her,  and,  except 
some  valuable  trinkets  and  the  furniture  of  the 
cottage,  she  had  nothing  to  subsist  upon. 

The  little  apothecary,  however,  to  do  him 
justice,  did  not  wait  for  her  application.  lie 
knew  as  much  of  her  circumstances,  and  more, 
than  she  did  herself,  and  had  ])een  indefatigable 
in  endeavouring  to  find  out  how  he  could  best 
be  of  service  to  her ;  and  this,  too,  be  it  alwa3's 
remembered  to  his  credit,  when  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  in  Mrs.  Howard,  and  the  departure, 
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in  SO  deplomble  a  state,  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Beau- 
clerk,  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits  that  all  his 
former  buoyancy  had  left  him,  and  he  visited 
his  patients  with  a  manner  as  solemn  and 
decorous  as  a  quaker. 

He  would  not  allow  young  Powys  to  call  at 
the  cottage,  indeed,  expressly  expedited  his 
departure  to  London,  that  the  young  mourner 
should  not  be  intruded  upon ;  but  he  gave  him 
a  good  deal  of  excellent  advice  on  parting  with 
him,  particularly  declaring  that  if  he  entertained 
any  attachment  to  Miss  Howard,  his  best  way 
to  show  it  would  be  by  striving  all  he  could  to 
make  himself  worthy  of  her. 

The  young  man  wrung  his  hand  on  quitting  his 
hospitable  roof.  His  heart  was  too  full  for  utter- 
ance. He  would  have  confessed  that  he  should 
like  to  have  seen  her  again ;  but  he  knew  the 
value  of  the  advice  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
resolved  to  abide  by  it  in  such  a  way  as  should 
satisfy  his  friend's  brightest  anticipations.  After 
seeing   him    off,    Mr.  Possett   returned   to    his 
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house,  more  than  once  wiping  the  tears  from 
his  eyes,  for,  as  he  frequently  averred,  lie  was 
very  partial  to  the  lad,  and  as  proud  of  him  as 
if  he  was  his  own  son. 

The  next  thing  for  him  to  do  was,  he  felt,  to 
fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  his  friend,  the 
vicar,  when  he  was  first  made  acquainted  with 
the  painful  history  of  Mrs.  Howard  and  her 
daughter,  by  doing  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
befriend  the  orphan.  He  had  tried  to  interest 
some  of  his  more  wealthy  patients  in  her  behalf, 
but  he  soon  ascertained  that  they  could  afford 
her  no  assistance.  Some  of  them  were  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  railway  movement  to 
attend  to  the  afflictions  of  a  neighbour,  and  the 
majority,  when  they  learnt  that  the  3'oung  lady 
had  been  left  unprovided  for,  hardly  considered 
her  to  be  worthy  of  their  notice. 

He  could  not  venture  upon  repeating  to  them 
the  particulars  of  Miranda's  history  he  had  heard 
from  Dr.  Beauclerk ;  he  felt  satisfied  that  they 
would  not  improve  her  position  in  their  eyes  at 
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all.  He  thought  it  better  for  her  that  she 
should  pass  as  the  only  child  of  a  widow  lady, 
and  as  he  believed  she  did  not  know  but  what 
such  was  the  fact,  he  anticipated  no  difficulty 
in  making  this  a  strong  claim  for  sympathy. 
Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  very  superior 
accomplishments,  he  decided  would  not  be  with- 
out their  advantages  in  making  friends.  But 
then  the  question  that  presented  itself  was,  how 
were  these  friends  to  be  made,  and  where  were 
they  to  be  found? 

The  little  man  reflected  a  long  time.  More 
from  habit  than  conviction,  he  thought  of  his 
brother  in  London,  and  how  Miss  Howard 
might  be  prepared  by  him  for  teaching  the 
fashionable  dances ;  but  he  felt  satisfied  she 
was  too  good  for  that,  a  great  deal  too  good  for 
the  stage ;  and,  in  fact,  too  good  to  make  a 
professional  display  of  herself  in  any  way. 

He  thought  of  her  giving  lessons  in  music, 
drawing,  languages,  and  certain  other  female 
accomplishments  in  which  he  knew  her  to  be  a 
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proficient,  but  in  the  end  he  did  not  consider 
this  plan  v^ould  be  more  acceptable  to  her  than 
the  former  one.  Going  about  giving  lessons  in 
anything,  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  he  considered  a 
vocation  not  sufficiently  respectable  for  the 
daughter  of  so  perfect  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Howard. 

He  then  suggested  to  himself  a  private 
governess  in  a  family  of  distinction.  It  struck 
him  that  this  was  the  very  thing  for  her.  She 
was  so  elegant  and  so  well  bred,  and  so  clever, 
that  she  would  be  sure  to  please  the  most 
fastidious  and  the  most  exacting.  He  pondered 
for  a  few  minutes.  He  was  considering  what 
fiimilies  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  likely 
to  want  such  an  addition  to  their  establish- 
ments. 

On  a  sudden  his  face  brightened  ;  he  evi- 
dently saw  some  prospect  of  success ;  indeed,  a 
prospect  so  brilliant,  that  it  appeared  to  fill  his 
active  little  frame  with  sunshine,  and  he  could 
not  refrain  from  indulsrino;  in  a  succession  of 
turns  and  springs,  to  show  how  much  lighter 
L  2 
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his  limbs  felt  under  its  influence.  Then,  with 
the  gravest  air  he  had  ever  assumed  in  his  life, 
be  sat  down  before  a  sheet  of  note-paper. 

Mr.  Posse  tt  had  never  attempted  to  write  a 
prescription  on  the  most  difiicult  case  that  had 
ever  come  under  his  observation,  with  half  the 
sense  of  responsibility  he  experienced  while 
now  inditing  an  epistle  to  the  great  personage 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Miss  Howard's  distressing  position. 
Nevertheless,  he  persevered  with  a  good  heart, 
and  on  completing  his  task  felt  satisfied  that  he 
had  achieved  the  greatest  performance  he  had 
ever  ventured  upon  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
existence. 

Miranda  was  sitting,  about  three  months 
after  the  funeral  of  her  mother,  very  discon- 
solately, in  a  cottage  in  the  village  that  had 
been  taken  by  Jacob  Muskett  and  his  wife  on 
the  death  of  their  beloved  mistress.  To  this 
they  had  induced  her  sorrowing  daughter  to 
remove,  as  everything  at  her  once  happy  home 
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recalled  her  recent  severe  affliction  in  its  most 
intolerable  form.  Little  Effie  entered,  disturb- 
ing her  from  her  miserable  reverie  by  present- 
ing her  with  a  letter. 

It  was  not  like  any  letter  she  had  ever  re- 
ceived before,  for  it  was  perfumed  and  sealed 
with  a  large  coat  of  arms  surmounted  by  a 
coronet.  The  superscription  was  neatly  written 
in  a  female  hand,  and  was  to  "  Miss  Howard, 
Somerton  Paddocks."  Having  learnt  that  it 
came  by  the  post,  and  satisfied  herself  that  it 
must  be  for  her,  she  summoned  sufficient 
courage  to  open  it.  The  contents  surprised 
her  greatly,  for  she  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Axminster  Castle,  Tuesday,  noon. 
"  The  Duchess  of  Axminster  presents  her 
compliments  to  Miss  Howard,  and  begs  to  ex- 
press her  deep  and  earnest  sympathy  for  her 
recent  bereavement,  which  she  regrets  not 
having  heard  of  earlier,  that  she  might  sooner 
have  offered  whatever  consolation  and  assist- 
ance, with  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence 
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she  may  have  the  power  to  bestow,  to  mitigate 
so  heavy  a  dispensation. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Axminster  is  an  invaUd ; 
she  hopes  therefore  Miss  Howard  will  allow^  her 
to  send  the  carriage  for  her,  for  she  is  very 
anxious  to  see  her  at  the  castle,  to  know  in 
what  manner  she  can  be  of  service  to  her,  with 
the  least  possible  delay." 

Miranda  read  the  friendly  note  over  and  over 
again,  though  her  eyes  were  filling  with  tears ; 
but  it  was  far  too  important  a  document  to  be 
kept  to  herself.  Mrs.  Muskett  was  summoned 
to  a  conference,  and  was  quickly  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  kind  intentions  of  her  young 
mistress's  distinguished  correspondent.  The 
old  woman  seemed  wonderfully  joyful ;  indeed, 
expressed  herself  so  warmly,  and  with  such 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  respecting  the  virtues 
of  "  the  good  duchess,"  that  Miranda  felt  asto- 
nished that  her  old  attendant  should  appear  so 
well  informed  about  so  exalted  a  person,  and 
yet,  to  the  best  of  her  belief,  had  never  men- 
tioned her  name  to  her  before. 
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"I'm  told,  Miss,"  continued  the  old  dame, 
"  that  her  grace  hardly  does  anything  but  look 
to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  the  education  of 
their  children,  the  reading  of  good  books,  and 
the  hearing  of  powerful  sermons.  There  is  no 
other  lady  in  these  parts  as  does  half  the  good 
she  does,  or  sets  half  so  good  an  example." 

"It's  very  strange  that  I  should  never  have 
heard  you  talk  of  her  grace  before,"  observed 
Miss  Howard. 

"  Why,  Miss,"  said  Mrs.  Muskett,  in  a  some- 
what hesitating  manner,  "  it  be  hardly  proper 
for  us  poor  folk  to  talk  of  such  great  folk,  unless 
we  be  axed,  and  I  don't  remember  as  ever  you 
wanted  to  know  anything  about  the  duchess  or 
any  of  the  family." 

"What!  has  the  duchess  any  family?"  in- 
quired the  young  lady. 

"Oh  yes.  Miss,"  was  the  ready  answer;  "a 
son  as  is  soon  coming  of  age — as  proper  a  young 
gentleman  as  ever  you  see.  Miss;  and  a  daughter 
as  is  a  few  years  younger,  that  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  beauty  in  these  parts." 
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"Have  the  family  been  long  settled  in  this 
neighbourhood?"  inquired  Miss  Howard,  more 
and  more  surprised  at  having  learned  these 
particulars  for  the  first  time. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  yes,  Miss!"  exclaimed 
the  old  woman,  "I  hear  my  Jacob  say  the 
castle  was  built  many  hundred  years  ago,  Miss, 
and  the  Axminster  family  be  one  of  the  oldest, 
as  w^ell  as  greatest,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  country." 

Miranda  felt  greatly  interested  in  the  novel 
information  she  was  gleaning  of  people  so  much 
above  her.  She  questioned  the  old  dame  more 
closely,  and  obtained  from  her  various  anec- 
dotes and  recollections  of  the  family  which  had 
been  preserved  in  her  mind  since  she  had 
been  a  little  slip  of  a  girl. 

Still,  it  continued  to  strike  her  as  very  sin- 
gular, that  she  should  have  lived  for  so  many 
years  within  a  few  miles  of  such  interesting 
people,  and  should  never  have  heard  them 
mentioned  at  Rose  Cottage.     She  had  certainly 
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an  impression  that  the  Duke  of  Axminster's 
name  had  once  or  twice  been  repeated  in  her 
presence,  when  paying  visits  at  the  neighbour- 
ing farms,  but  as  she  then  knew  nothing  about 
the  duke,  she  had  not  given  any  attention  to 
what  was  said,  and  had  learned  scarcely  any- 
thing about  him,  beyond  his  keeping  a  good 
many  race -horses  that  had  run  at  Diddleton, 
and  the  other  great  races  in  the  kingdom. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  for  her  to  make 
preparations  for  her  approaching  interview  wdth 
the  duchess,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Effie, 
she  dressed  herself  in  her  best  mourning,  and 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  carriage,  in  a  state 
of  anxiety  she  had  never  experienced  before. 
Her  acquaintances  hitherto  had  not  been  re- 
markably above  herself,  and  the  only  specimen 
of  that  portion  of  society  she  had  heard  styled 
the  great,  which  she  had  met  with,  was  Lord 
Allan,  who  had  given  her  anything  but  a 
favourable  impression  of  his  order. 

She,  however,  dismi&sed  him  from  her  mind, 
L  3 
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with  a  shudder ;  for  any  reference  to  him  was 
inexpressibly  painful  to  her,  as  she  could  not 
help  attributing  to  his  reckless  violence  the  loss 
of  the  fondest  and  best  of  mothers.  What  there 
was  in  the  mere  sight  of  his  face  that  could 
have  produced  such  terrible  effects  in  her 
beloved  parent,  she  could  not  comprehend — 
there  seemed  some  fearful  mystery  in  it  that 
she  had  no  means  of  clearing  up;  but  be  it  what 
it  might,  nothing  could  be  so  distasteful  to  her 
as  the  name  of  Lord  Allan,  and  its  intrusion 
upon  her  thoughts  had  power  to  fill  her  nature 
with  a  spirit  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 

From  these  disagreeable  reflections  she  was 
roused  by  the  appearance  of  the  carriage  that 
had  been  sent  for  her.  She  was  far  from  being 
the  only  person  who  had  been  stirred  by  the 
sudden  stopping  of  so  handsome  an  equipage  in 
so  humble  a  neighbourhood.  The  row  of  small 
tenements,  of  which  Jacob  Muskett's  cottage 
made  one,  was  let  out  to  hard-working  tenants, 
and  so   unwonted  an   apparition   as  a   ducal 
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carriage,  drawn  by  two  splendid  horses,  with  a 
well-wigged  coachman,  and  a  tall  spruce  foot- 
man in  handsome  livery,  seemed  so  marvellous, 
that  the  laundress  left  her  tubs  with  the  soap- 
suds dropping  from  her  hands;  the  jobbing 
tailor  leaped  from  his  board,  and  hurried  away, 
all  ragged,  slip-shod,  and  slovenly;  the  gardener 
rushed  from  his  cucumber  frames,  and  the  pig- 
killer  jumped  out  of  the  pig-sty,  as  though  both 
had  been  smitten  by  a  sudden  panic;  the 
children  left  off  making  mud  pies,  and  playing 
at  rounders,  to  crowd  together,  and  stare  with 
open  mouths  and  wondering  eyes  at  the  im- 
posing vehicle ;  and  at  every  window  and  door- 
way stood  some  slatternly  girl,  or  untidy 
matron,  gaping  with  a  sort  of  foolish  amaze- 
ment at  the  same  prodigious  phenomenon. 

Under  these  circumstances  Miranda,  dressed 
very  neatly  in  deep  mourning,  followed  to  the 
door  by  the  delighted  Mrs.  Muskett  and  the 
wondering  Effie — old  Jacob  in  the  distance,  in 
his  httle  garden,  looking  up  as  well  as  his  bent 
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back  would  allow, — walked  to  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  into  which  she  was  respectfully  as- 
sisted by  the  tall  footman,  while  a  friendly 
hand  grasped  hers  from  within,  and  in  a 
moment  she  found  herself  seated  beside  a  very 
elegantly  dressed  young  lady,  about  a  year  or 
two  younger  than  herself. 

To  the  question  of  the  footman,  "  Where  to, 
my  lady?"  she  gave  the  monosyllable,  "Home," 
and  the  carriage  drove  away  at  a  smart  pace, 
and  was  out  of  sight  of  the  astonished  rustics 
before  they  had  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
excitement  caused  by  its  appearance. 

"  I  am  so  glad,  my  dear  Miss  Howard, 
mamma  allowed  me  to  come  and  fetch  you;  but 
I  was  determined  not  to  let  the  carriage  go 
without  me,  and  so  at  last  she  consented." 

Miranda  thought  she  had  never  heard  so 
musical  a  voice — most  certainly  she  had  never 
seen  so  beautiful  a  face.  Indeed,  the  voices 
and  the  faces  of  the  young  ladies  with  whom 
she  had  associated  were  of  a  totally  different 
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character.  In  her  companion  there  was  an  air 
of  refinement  and  inteUigence  that  she  had 
never  observed  in  any  of  the  blooming  beauties 
that  brought  their  attractions  to  the  Swallow- 
field  Barn. 

The  young  lady  in  whose  company  Miranda 
thus  unexpectedly  found  herself,  was  indeed 
very  lovely.  It  was  certainly  the  same  face 
that  was  bent  over  the  book  of  costumes  in  the 
little  breakfast-room  at  Axminster  Castle,  as 
represented  in  a  preceding  chapter,  but  in- 
finitely more  handsome.  Lady  Hillsberry  had 
grown  into  one  of  the  most  charming  young 
girls  that  had  ever  adorned  a  London  saloiiy 
though  she  had  not  yet  attained  the  prescribed 
age  at  which  she  might  be  permitted  to  become 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  exhibitions  of  such  places, 
there  was  a  degree  of  freshness  and  ingenuous- 
ness in  her  beauty,  far  more  attractive  than  any 
of  the  acquired  graces  of  more  experienced 
beauties.' 

Miranda,  in   a    few    words,    expressed   her 
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grateful  thanks  for  the  attention  that  had  been 
shown  her,  and  begged  to  know  if  she  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  Lady  Hillsberry. 

"  Oh  yes !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  playful 
laugh,  "  I  have  the  privilege  of  answering  to 
that  name;  but  I  hope,"  she  added,  with  a 
winning  earnestness  that  touched  the  sensitive 
heart  of  the  young  mourner,  "you  will  soon 
learn  to  know  me  by  the  much  more  interesting 
title  of  your  friend — a  far  more  covetable  privi- 
lege, if  you  will  permit  me  to  deserve  it." 

Miranda  found  herself  incapable  of  express- 
ing her  thanks,  and  her  new  friend,  regarding 
her  with  the  sincerest  sympathy,  continued,  "  I 
am  sure  mamma  will  like  you  very  much,  as 
soon  as  she  sees  you,  and  I  know  she  will  be 
very  kind  to  you,  because  she  is  always  kind  to 
those  she  thinks  worthy  of  her  good  offices; 
for  though  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  so  perfect  a 
daughter  as  I  ought  to  be,  and  sometimes  do 
not  strive  to  please  her  as  heartily  as  I  should, 
I  am  well  aware  of  her  admirable  qualities,  and 
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should  be  very  glad  even  to  listen  all  day  long 
to  her  favourite  preacher,  if  I  thought  he  could 
make  me  in  any  way  resemble  her  in  good- 
ness." 

Miranda  felt  gratified  with  this  charming 
avowal — she  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
so  could  she  have  known  the  terrible  tax  on  the 
youthful  Lady  Hillsberry's  patience  that  ex- 
isted in  the  fierce  discordant  orations  of  that 
saintly  Boanerges,  the  Rev.  Hector  Macgilli- 
cuddy. 

Lady  Hillsberry  went  on  to  talk  more  of  her 
mother — relating  many  anecdotes  of  her  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  thorough  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter. It  was  delightful  to  hear  a  daughter 
speaking  thus  of  a  parent;  but  suddenly  re- 
membering the  loss  Miss  Howard  had  sus- 
tained, she  fancied  the  dweUing  on  such  a 
subject  might  distress  her,  and  then  began  to 
talk  of  a  variety  of  things  which  she  hoped 
would  be  more  entertaining.  She  mentioned 
her   brother  with  equal   affection,  and   spoke 
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with  such  pride  of  his  progress  at  Collegej  and 
his  great  talents  and  eminent  virtues,  that 
Miranda  felt  that  she  could  never  tire  of  listen- 
ing to  such  amiable  eulogy. 

Lastly  she  spoke  of  herself — of  her  pleasures, 
of  her  studies,  of  her  preferences  and  dislikes, 
and  so  lamented  her  want  of  application,  and 
her  deficiency  in  the  more  intellectual  accom- 
plishments of  her  sex,  notwithstanding  that  she 
had  always  had  the  best  masters,  that  Miss 
Howard  could  not  help  feeling  a  deep  regret 
that  the  indulged  child  had  not  received  the 
assistance  she  required. 

''  But  here  we  are  at  home !"  cried  Lady 
Hillsberry,  as  the  proportions  of  the  magnificent 
castle,  for  the  first  time,  rose  before  Miranda's 
astonished  eyes.  She  had  never  beheld  any 
structure  half  so  magnificent,  and  as  the  whole 
of  its  imposing  architecture  gradually  developed 
itself  as  she  approached,  she  seemed  lost  in 
astonishment  at  its  vastness  and  regal  grandeur. 
The  state  in  which  Lady  Hillsberry  and  herself 
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were  received  on  alighting,  by  the  thronging 
domestics,  also  made  a  powerful  impression  on 
her  mind. 

In  the  retirement  in  which  Miss  Howard  had 
lived,  no  scene  of  the  kind  had  ever  visited  her 
imagination,  and  as  she  ascended  the  grand 
staircase,  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  splendour 
and  luxury  which  were  conspicuous  in  every 
portion  of  the  stately  edifice,  she  felt  almost  in- 
clined to  fancy  that  she  was  the  heroine  of  one 
of  the  tales  of  enchantment  of  which  she  had 
read  in  the  Arabian  Nights;  everything 
seemed  so  different  to  what  she  had  previously 
seen. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

A     NOBLE     FRIEND. 

The  Duchess  of  Axminster  was  in  her  daugh- 
ter's boudoir,  A  more  elegant  chamber  could 
scarcely  have  been  found  in  all  Belgravia.  It 
had  been  fitted  up  by  the  first  decorative  artists 
in  London,  by  the  duke's  direction,  *' perfectly 
regardless  of  expense" — a  direction  which  the 
employer  followed  quite  as  implicitly  as  the 
employed,  for  by  him  the  expense  had  been 
perfectly  disregarded  to  this  day. 

To  describe  it  properly  would  take  a  rather 
long  chapter,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  as 
gay   with  mirrors,  and  water-colour  drawings, 
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and  inlaid  furniture,  and  china,  and  ivory  carv- 
ings, and  silk  curtains,  and  Aubusson  carpets, 
and  a  hundred  other  expensive  things  that  are 
thought  essential  to  the  state  or  comfort  of  a 
lady  of  rank,  as  it  could  be.  Then  there  was  a 
cabinet  piano  in  satin  wood,  and  a  richly-orna- 
mented harp,  and  a  rosewood  guitar,  decorated 
with  mother-of-pearl,  and  a  very  elegant  canter- 
bury full  of  music,  and  a  handsome  pair  of 
commodes,  filled  with  richly-bound  books. 

There  were  two  persons  in  the  room;  one 
bore  the  still  handsome  face  of  the  duchess, 
looking  languid  from  evident  indisposition.  She 
reclined,  supported  by  cushions,  in  a  fautetnl, 
that  was  not  less  comfortable  than  costly,  dressed 
in  a  rich  dark  satin  robe,  trimmed  with  a  profu- 
sion of  old-fashioned  lace.  She  had  a  smelling- 
bottle  in  one  hand,  and  an  open  book — a 
religious  book,  of  course — in  the  other. 

Her  companion  was  a  middle-aged  man,  in  a 
rather  formal  suit  of  black,  with  a  white  neck- 
cloth, having  a  very  formal  tie.     His  whiskers. 
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which  were  unnaturally  large,  were  intensely 
black,  and  as  he  was  bald  from  the  forehead  to 
the  crown  of  the  head,  the  very  whiteness  of 
that  portion  of  his  scalp,  contrasted  with  the 
very  blackness  of  the  masses  of  hair  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  gave  his  countenance  a  singular 
and  somewhat  wild  appearance,  which  thick 
black  eyebrows,  high  cheek-bones,  a  formidable 
hooked  nose,  and  a  projecting  chin,  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished. 

He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  enormous  hands 
and  feet,  and  as  he  sat  in  one  of  those  very  low- 
seated,  high-backed  chairs,  that  seem  to  have 
been  expressly  fashioned  for  the  display  of 
human  awkwardness,  if  it  should  happen  to 
intrude  itself  into  a  place  so  unfit  for  it,  his 
broad  palms  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  prodi- 
gious length  of  legs  terminating  in  wide,  thick- 
soled  brobdignagian  Wellingtons,  that  he  had 
taught  to  curve  up  at  the  toes  like  a  Turkish 
slipper,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  that  he  was  as  much  out  of  place 
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there  as  a  bishop  would  be  at  a  London 
casino. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  there  by  the  express 
direction  of  the  duchess,  and  by  the  attention 
she  was  paying  to  his  discourse,  it  was  clear  that 
he  enjoyed  her  confidence  and  some  portion  of 
her  esteem. 

*^  I  shall  certainly  subscribe  to  that  charity, 
Mr.  Macgillicuddy,"  said  the  duchess,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  very  powerful  appeal,  in  a  par- 
ticularly energetic  broad  Scotch  enunciation. 
"I  think  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  an 
inestimable  work." 

It  seemed  that  the  reverend  gentleman  had 
been  pursuing  his  vocation  in  the  usual  way 
with  reverend  gentlemen  of  his  ideas — fighting 
the  great  battle  of  the  Lord  under  the  inspiring 
banner  of  charity  :  I  say,  in  the  usual  way  ;  for 
if  a  sect  is  to  be  established,  or  a  schism  created, 
most  assuredly  it  is  to  be  done  by  an  attack 
on  the  purses  of  benevolent  ladies. 

Apropos  to  this,  no  one  can  fail  to  remark 
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with  what  dexterity  the  most  amiable  of  created 
beings  are  sought  out,  and  with  what  skill  their 
angelic  impulses  are  pla3^ed  upon.  Large 
subscriptions  are  raised  with  a  rapidity  that 
seems  marvellous — sometimes  for  one  thing, 
sometimes  for  another,  but  all  by  a  powerful  im- 
pression created  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  the 
fair  hearer,  that  some  great  practical  good  is  to 
effected.  And  thus,  new  churches  are  built, 
new  schools  are  founded,  missions  established 
in  remote  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  bibles  dis- 
tributed by  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  and 
millions.  This  goes  on  for  years;  in  the  end, 
some  prying  student  of  statistics  discovers  that 
the  world  is  no  better  for  this  costly  charity ; 
crime  is  on  the  increase,  and  sorrow,  sin,  and 
suffering,  are  everywhere  more  common  than 
before. 

The  Duchess  of  Axminster  was  an  example 
to  all  duchesses,  in  the  article  of  charity.  Her 
name  was  to  be  found  in  every  subscription: 
she  was  sure   to  be    one  of  the  patronesses  of 
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every  benevolent  nndertaking.  She  had  figured 
at  fancy  fairs,  at  charity  concerts,  and  humanity 
balls,  frequently  enough  to  have  tired  many  a 
less  zealous  philanthropist  :  her  features  were 
as  well  known  at  Exeter  Hall  as  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  for  her  grace  liked  to  attend  all 
great  religious  demonstrations,  particularly  when 
she  had  been  made  aware  that  the  Reverend 
Hector  Macgillicuddy  had  been  invited  to  the 
platform,  or  indeed,  when  any  other  of  her 
clerical  friends  of  the  same  earnest  way  of 
thinking  were  likely  to  be  present.  To  a  sub- 
scription, therefore,  she  never  put  a  negative  ; 
and  hence  it  was,  that  her  companion  had  been 
summoned  to  her  presence  to  give  his  amiable 
patroness  some  account  of  the  new  scheme  of 
moral  regeneration,  at  a  distance,  which  he  had 
propounded  to  her  on  some  previous  occasion. 

The  reverend  gentleman  now  rose ;  and  after 
expressing,  in  very  fervent  language,  his  sense 
of  the  inexhaustible  goodness  of  the  duchess, 
and  his  confidence  of  the  reward  she  was,  by 
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such  conduct,  raising  up  for  lierself  hereafter, 
respectfully  took  his  leave. 

Mr.  Macgillicuddy  was  one  of  a  type  by  no 
means  uncommon  amongst  the  numerous  clerical 
knights  errant  that  are  to  be  found  doing  their 
devoirs  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  in  what 
is  usually  called  "  the  higher  circles."  He  was 
no  better,  and  certainly  no  worse,  than  many 
others  who  have  gained  more  notoriety.  He 
was  a  star  of  the  first  saint-like  magnitude  at 
Exeter  Hall,  as  well  as  at  some  of  the  fashion- 
able pulpits  of  the  metropolis,  to  which  he  was 
as  regularly  advertised,  as  is  the  theatrical  star 
for  the  particular  boards  honoured  by  him  for 
"a  select  number  of  performances." 

He  was  in  fashion  with  a  few  aristocratic 
ladies  like  the  Duchess  of  Axminster,  and  was 
not  at  all  willing  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel; 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  London  season,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case,  he  was  invited  to  join 
the  circle  of  his  patroness,  at  some  magnificent 
country  mansion,  he  never  allowed  his  modesty 
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to  Stand  in  the  way  of  his  distinction.  He, 
however,  took  care  to  make  himself  sufficiently 
useful,  after  a  certain  fashion ;  brought  forward 
charities,  set  on  foot  subscriptions,  and  esta- 
blished  prayer  meetings. 

In  mixed  company  very  few  of  the  gentlemen 
took  to  him  cordially;  but  he  found  ample 
amends  for  this  in  the  attention  that  was  paid 
him  by  the  ladies — particularly  the  elders,  who 
would  sometimes  enter  into  learned  discussions 
with  him  on  his  favourite  subject — Prophecy: 
and  what  was  still  more  agreeable  to  him,  pur- 
chase and  endeavour  to  read  his  very  mystical 
work  "  On  the  number  of  the  Beast" — the  very 
book,  by  the  way,  which  the  duchess  held  in 
her  hand. 

He  had  not  long  taken  his  departure  when 
the  door  again  opened,  and  Lady  Hillsberry 
entered,  leading  Miranda  by  the  hand.  The 
duchess  gave  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  young 
mourner,  and  her  appearance  seemed  to  interest 
her  very  much.     She  welcomed  her  with  a  few 
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kind  words,  whilst  her  daughter  ran  on  with 
childish  volubihty  and  spirit  on  the  admiration 
her  companion  had  expressed  of  all  she  had 
seen  since  her  entering  the  park. 

The  duchess,  in  her  very  kindest  manner,  now 
put  some-  questions  to  her  visitor  on  the  extent 
to  which  her  education  had  been  carried,  and 
evidently  became  more  and  more  pleased  with 
the  answers  she  received.  She  then  catechised 
her  as  to  her  religious  notions;  here  the 
answers  were  not  so  satisfactory.  It  unfor- 
tunately happens  that  ladies,  in  every  way  as 
admirable  as  the  Duchess  of  Axminster,  have  a 
decided  bigotry  as  to  the  infallibility  of  their 
own  religious  notions,  and  a  very  marked  in- 
tolerance of  any  opinions  opposed  to  them. 
The  duchess  did  not  consider  that  Miss  Howard 
had  been  brought  up  properly,  although  she 
had  had  the  advantage  of  an  incomparable 
mother,  and  the  counsels  of  so  respectable  a 
pastor  as  Dr.  Beauclerk,  who  she  acknowledged, 
was  well  known  to  her ;  but  her  amiable  heart 
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was  SO  touched  by  the  desolate  state  of  the  poor 
orphan,  that  she  thought  she  could,  in  a  person 
of  her  youth,  look  over  the  absence  of  what  she 
styled  "proper  religious  sentiments" — kindly 
intimating  that  she  would  see  to  these  herself. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  Miss 
Howard  was  engaged  as  a  finishing  governess  to 
Lady  Hillsberry,  at  a  very  handsome  salary, 
and  on  a  footing  in  the  family  more  handsome 
still :  but  all  this  was  arranged  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Lady  Honoria  from  the  room,  whence 
she  was  sent  by  the  duchess,  on  an  errand  that 
was  sure  to  delay  her  for  a  period  sufficient  to 
allow  the  confidential  conversation  into  which 
she  desired  to  enter  with  the  young  lady,  with- 
out the  embarrassing  presence  of  a  person  so 
interested  in  it  as  her  volatile  ladyship. 

The  duchess  then  dwelt  with  genuine  ma- 
ternal affection  on  the  good  qualities  of  her 
child,  and  regretted  very  feelingly  that  she 
should  hitherto  have  exhibited  such  backward- 
ness in  the  accomplishments  proper  to  her  age 
M  2 
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and  station,  as  sometimes  to  occasion  her  serious 
uneasiness. 

The  ladies  of  the  family,  the  duchess  averred, 
had  always  been  remarkable  for  their  intelli- 
gence; and  as  there  was  certainly  no  want  of 
talent  in  her  daughter,  and  as  there  was  no 
other  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  attaining  the 
desired  proficiency,  save  a  disinclination  to 
study  under  the  direction  of  the  masters  who 
had  hitherto  given  her  lessons,  she  entertained 
the  idea  that  if  her  farther  education  were  en- 
trusted to  an  intelligent  person  of  her  own  sex, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  her  own  age,  she 
would  feel  a  greater  interest  in  her  studies, 
which  might  then  be  pursued  with  the  happiest 
results. 

Miranda  listened  attentively,  infinitely  amazed 
at  the  agreeable  prospects  opening  before  her. 
She  accepted  the  duchess's  proposals  with  the 
most  earnest  thankfulness,  and  though  her 
heart  was  very  full,  ventured  to  promise  that  no 
effort  on  her  part  should  be  wanted  to  render 
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Lady    Hillsberry    everything    that    her    fond 
mother  could  desire. 

Thus  the  manoeuvre  of  the  kind  hearted 
apothecary  met  with  the  most  perfect  success. 
His  eloquent  letter  had  made  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  the  amiable  nature  of  the  duchess ; 
and  having  considered  how  she  could  most 
effectually  serve  the  orphan  who  had  been  so 
touchingly  recommended  to  her,  her  grace  took 
the  course  that  has  just  been  described. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FIRST   DIVIDEND   OF    THE    GREAT   DIDDLETON. 

The  great  man  was  waxing  greater  every  day. 
No  man's  name  was  so  often  syllabled  as  Snob- 
son's.  Nelson  after  the  Nile,  or  Wellington 
after  Waterloo,  was  not  so  much  the  subject  of 
conversation  with  all  classes  of  his  countrymen, 
as  was  the  Railway  Autocrat.  "  The  Testi- 
monial" was  advancing  with  gigantic  strides, 
and  was  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  muni- 
ficent subscriptions  that  a  generous  nation  ever 
bestowed  upon  a  benefactor.  All  who  had 
profited  by  railroads  were  bound  to  contribute 
to   it;    all  who  wanted  to  profit  by  railroads 
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thought  themselves  bound  to  contribute  to  it 
still  more  strongly. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Golden  Calf  was  per- 
mitted to  receive  an  oiFering  that  was  imagined 
to  be  the  most  grateful,  that  could  have  been 
devised  for  such  an  idol.  A  man  enjoying  the 
reputation  of  incalculable  wealth  was  to  be  en- 
riched by  a  general  contribution  of  that  of  which 
he  had  already  an  overplus.  This  is  the  con- 
sistency of  those  whose  souls  are  set  upon  "  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness."  All  this  time 
the  cry  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  rose  up 
to  heaven  in  vain — the  moan  of  the  famishing, 
and  the  shivering  of  the  houseless,  were  passed 
by  as  the  idle  wind,  which  no  man  regardeth. 
Thousands  of  industrious  poor  were  struggling 
with  their  poverty,  and  friendless  merit  was  left 
in  wretched  obscurity  till,  in  some  moment  of 
ungovernable  frenzy,  it  anticipated  the  grave 
that  awaited  it. 

And   these   paltry  time-servers — these   con- 
temptible bribers — these  avaricious  lick-spittles, 
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diverted  those  gifts  which,  rightly  applied, 
might  have  created  infinite  happiness,  and  pre- 
vented incalculable  misery,  to  the  basest  of  all 
base  pretences,  and  the  meanest  of  all  mean 
hypocrisies.  Their  filthy  lucre,  which  might 
have  been  purified  by  passing  through  the 
sweet  waters  of  Charity,  till  it  was  worthy  of 
being  regarded  as  a  ransom  for  their  grovelling 
souls,  ran  in  the  common  sewer  of  national 
cupidity,  till  it  reached  the  great  cloaca  of  cor- 
ruption, to  which  it  was  directed. 

And  this  in  a  nation  of  myriads  of  churches 
and  almost  numberless  sects ;  where  one  day,  at 
least,  in  the  week,  is  set  apart  for  hearing  the 
ever-recurring  command — to  love  your  neigh- 
bour as  yourself:  where  the  claims  of  the  poor 
and  those  who  have  none  to  help  them,  are 
advocated  with  equal  force  in  the  conventicle, 
as  in  the  cathedral:  where  the  tortures  of 
Dives  and  the  felicity  of  Lazarus  are  held  up  to 
the  avaricious  as  a  great  moral  lesson,  that  may 
not  be  neglected  without   a  terrible  penalty; 
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and  where,  in  the  course  of  the  service,  the  sin 
of  covetousness  is  referred  to  in  a  prohibition  so 
clearly  stated,  that  none  can  pretend  to  mis- 
understand it;  and  it  is  denounced  in  that 
Decalogue  which  Jew  and  Gentile,  Metho- 
dist and  Quaker,  Tractarian  and  Socinian, 
alike  profess  to  receive  as  the  direct  word  of 
God. 

We  had  better  not  boast  of  our  religion  after 
such  a  demonstration  of  neglect  of  its  first  prin- 
ciples as  was  put  forth  in  this  "  Testimonial." 
As  for  the  recipient,  no  doubt  the  idol  was 
worthy  of  the  worship.  It  is  as  natural  to  feed 
a  railway  autocrat  with  gold,  as  a  steam  engine 
with  coal.  And  John  Snobson  looking  down 
from  the  high  pedestal  to  which  he  had  been 
elevated  by  the  pecuniary  adoration  of  his 
admirers,  took  the  subscription  as  much  a 
matter  of  course,  as  in  what,  by  an  absurd  con- 
tradiction, are  called  "  the  good  old  times," 
the  popular  potentate  accepted  from  his  loving 
subjects  the  well-filled  purse  which  they  had 
M  3 
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made  up  amongst  them,  as  a  token  of  their 
loyalty  and  good  will. 

At  this  time  Snobson's  influence  on  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  his  country  had  become  a 
marvel  to  all  men.  Had  he  used  it  in  a  wise 
and  generous  spirit,  what  immense  benefit  he 
might  have  produced !  But,  in  men  whose 
lives  have  been  passed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain, 
self  is  the  lever  that  moves  everything.  He 
knew  nothing  of  generous  impulses — he  could 
not  comprehend  a  benevolent  feeling — he  never 
entertained  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  for  the  benefit 
of  another.  Had  he,  even  for  a  moment,  thought 
of  such  a  thing  as  disinterestedness,  he  would 
have  dismissed  it  the  next,  as  a  thing  *'that 
would  not  pay." 

There  were,  at  this  period,  very  many  meri- 
torious men  struggling  against  insufficient 
means.  Officers  on  half-pay,  and  professional 
men  on  no  pay  at  all,  to  whom  the  railroad 
would  have  afforded  an  employment  which 
might  have  given  them  all  that  they  required. 
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How  much  unengaged  talent,  of  a  high  order, 
was  there  in  the  kingdom,  which  would  have 
made  the  post  of  secretary  honourable  and  in- 
fluential !  How  much  undeveloped  worth  was 
there,  which  would  have  given  dignity  to  the 
more  subordinate  railway  posts  !  But  it  was  in 
vain  such  recommendations  as  talent  and  worth 
presented  themselves  to  the  railway  autocrat. 
He  did  not  want  talented  secretaries — he  did 
not  care  for  estimable  clerks,  or  honourable 
superintendents.  He  wanted  instruments  — 
machines  that  would  take  his  direction,  and  no 
other;  and  only  such  would  he  promote  to 
offices  of  trust  and  profit. 

When  a  recommendation  came  from  a  source 
he  could  not  neglect,  Snobson  placed  the  bearer 
in  a  post  too  insignificant  to  make  it  of  the 
slightest  importance  whether  he  could  sustain 
it  with  credit,  or  not.  In  most  instances,  the 
subordinate  offices  were  obtainable  by  pur- 
chase, and  the  recipient  in  a  short  time  dis- 
covered that  he  had  paid  his  money  only  to  go 
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through  the  most  wearying  drudgery  for  the 
wages  of  an  ordinary  mechanic.  Men  of  un- 
doubted respectabiUty  procured  employment  in 
this  way ;  some,  too,  having  claims  to  the  posi- 
tion of  gentlemen.  Possibly,  they  hoped  to  rise 
by  either  merit  or  seniority ;  if  so,  theirs  was  a 
hope  that  was  deferred  till  the  heart  sickened 
almost  to  despair. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
first  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
"The  Great  Diddleton  and  London  Railway" 
was  announced  to  take  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  a  dividend,  and  going  through  the 
usual  routine  of  duties  of  such  meetings: 
John  Snobson,  of  Welby  Park,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  As  the  Great  Diddleton  was  the  most 
flourishing  of  all  the  lines,  a  very  full  meeting 
of  its  numerous  shareholders  was  expected. 
Nor  was  there  any  disappointment.  From  all 
directions  flocked  the  fortunate  holders  of  shares 
in  that  favourite  investment,  with  the  object  of 
.knowing    what    sort    of   income    they   would 
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produce,  and  of  beholding  the  great  man  to 
whom  they  considered  themselves  indebted  for 
having  secured  it.  There  were  farmers  and 
manufacturers,  yeomen,  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
naval  and  military  officers,  and  professional  gen- 
tlemen, of  every  possible  variation  of  rank  and 
standing. 

Whilst  they  were  crowding  together  in  the 
Company's  great  hall  at  Diddleton,  gossiping 
about  their  good  fortune,  and  telling  wonderful 
stories  of  the  enterprise  of  their  gifted  chairman, 
I  must  take  the  reader  into  a  smaller  room, 
called  the  board-room,  in  the  same  building, 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
directors.  And  there  these  gentlemen  were  all 
assembled,  evidently  in  a  most  happy  frame  of 
mind,  and  not  appearing  in  any  way  fatigued 
by  their  labours,  as  managers  of  so  important 
an  undertaking  as  the  Great  Diddleton  and 
London  Railway. 

They  sat  around  the  table,  or  stood  grouped 
about  the  apartment,  laughing  and  talking  in 
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the  most  pleasant  mood  possible.  Considering 
that  many  of  these  gentlemen  had  very  large 
stakes  in  this  great  enterprise,  their  cheerful 
demeanour  showed  at  least  their  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  security  of  their  investment.  Of 
course,  they  knew  the  exact  position  in  which 
they  stood  ;  their  joint  labours  in  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  must  have  fur- 
nished them  with  the  most  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  its  state  -and  prospects ;  and  these 
being  very  gratifying,  hence  the  general  aspect 
of  gratification  in  the  faces  of  the  directors. 

This  was  not  exactly  the  case.  It  appeared 
that  their  distinguished  chairman  was,  at  that 
moment,  in  an  adjoining  room,  shut  up  with 
the  secretary,  preparing  the  accounts  for  the 
meeting,  and  if  the  proper  question  had  been 
asked  of  any  of  the  directors,  it  would  have 
elicited  that  in  this  way  the  most  important 
business  of  the  Company  was  usually  transacted. 
The  directors  had  too  much  confidence  in  their 
able  chairman,  to   dream  of  interfering  with 
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him  ;  and  he,  it  was  clear,  had  too  much  confi- 
dence in  himself,  to  dream  of  requiring  their 
interference.  For  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
chairman  was  the  board  of  directors,  as  well  as 
chairman ;  he  was  John  Snobson,  of  Welby 
Park,  Esq.,  as  well  as  everybody  else,  supposed 
to  have  any  share  whatever  in  the  management 
of  "The  Great  Diddleton  and  London  Rail- 
way." 

In  the  midst  of  the  pleasant  hum  in  which 
these  contented  sinecurists  were  indulging,  the 
chairman  and  secretary  made  their  appearance. 
The  former  seemed  a  trifle  stouter,  and  more 
florid  than  when  last  brought  before  the  reader ; 
and  there  was  an  expression  about  him  of 
greater  assurance  and  confidence  than  he  ex- 
hibited in  his  first  appearance  in  the  part  of  the 
popular  member.  The  latter  was  a  smirking, 
fair-faced,  dapper  little  gentleman,  of  about 
thirty,  who  was  evidently  extremely  satisfied 
with  himself,^  and  considered  his  confidential 
association  with  so  great  a  man  as  the  railway 
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autocrat  as  raising  him  to  an  elevation  equiva- 
lent to  the  position  of  a  sort  of  railvyray  grand 
duke.  Mr.  Wellington  Popkins  was,  however, 
nothing  more  than  a  well-paid  agent  of  a  well- 
paying  master,  and  did  what  he  was  bid  with- 
out a  question,  though  he  had,  more  than  once, 
been  required  to  do  what  he  must  have  thought, 
had  he  dared  to  do  so,  was  very  questionable 
indeed. 

The  chairman  took  very  little  notice  of  the 
board  of  directors;  and,  to  do  them  justice, 
those  particularly  modest  men  did  not  seem  to 
expect  that  he  should  pay  them  much  attention. 
He  nodded  in  a  condescending  way  to  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Griffin,  and,  as  he  passed,  whispered 
three  little  words  to  Admiral  Holystone ;  and  it 
was  difficult  to  say  which  felt  himself  most 
honoured — the  Companion  of  the  Bath,  or  the 
Admiral  of  the  Blue.  The  admiral,  however, 
could  make  the  most  profitable  use  of  his  distinc- 
tion; for,  with  a  flushed  face,  h^  transmitted 
the    important    communication   to   Dairy mple 
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Pippins ;  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  an  electric 
telegraph  it  was  conveyed  to  Major  Bulrush ; 
the  major  passed  it  on  to  Dr.  Graball,  and  he, 
in  turn,  communicated  it  to  the  three  aldermen, 
who  as  readily  transmitted  it  to  their  remaining 
coadjutors. 

They  had  barely  time  to  do  this,  when  their 
chief  led  the  way  towards  the  great  room,  in 
which  the  shareholders  were  assembled,  and 
they  shuffled  after  him  in  the  best  order  they 
could,  'looking  as  happy  as  schoolboys  dis- 
missed from  their  tasks  to  the  playground. 

Directly  the  illustrious  Snobson  made  his 
appearance,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience 
became  most  conspicuous.  Cries  of  "  That's 
him !"  "  Here  he  comes !"  arose  from  all  parts 
of  the  hall ;  but  they  were  almost  drowned  in 
the  clapping  of  hands,  the  drumming  of  sticks 
and  umbrellas,  and  shouts  of  approval,  with 
which  his  numerous  admirers  welcomed  his 
coming  amongst  them.  The  great  man  took 
his  honours  as  if  he  had  deserved  them;  he 
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could  see  men  known  to  be  so  well  furnished 
with  wealth  that,  at  one  time,  he  would  gladly 
have  walked  miles  to  solicit  their  patronage, 
now  jostling  each  other  with  a  frantic  eager- 
ness to  have  a  good  view  of  his  person.  To 
them  he  appeared  greater  than  Czar  or  Csesar — 
the  richest  man  under  the  sun ;  and  the  foolish 
face  of  wonder  they  turned  towards  him  as  he 
approached,  was  the  most  perfect  acknowledg- 
ment of  homage  to  this  favourite  of  Fortune,  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  express. 

When  order  was  restored,  the  preliminary 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  gone  through 
with  edifying  decorum ;  but  though  the  secre- 
tary read  the  report  with  particular  distinct- 
ness, and  one  or  two  of  the  leading  directors 
commented  on  it  with  very  comforting  phrase- 
ology, it  was  clear  that  the  audience  endured 
these  proceedings  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  a 
theatrical  audience  enduring  George  Barnwell, 
on  the  first  representation  of  a  pantomime. 

At  last  Snobson  came  forward,  and  this  was 
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the  signal  for  renewed  plaudits  and  increased 
enthusiasm.  All  that  they  had  heard  from  their 
secretary  and  their  directors  satisfied  them  that 
the  Great  Diddleton  was  one  of  the  most  paying 
lines  m  the  kingdom ;  and  they  very  well  knew 
who  was  the  able  man  to  whom  they  were  in- 
debted for  its  prosperity.  Hence  the  music  of 
their  most  sweet  voices,  and  hence  the  noisy 
concussions  of  their  ferules  against  the  floor. 

Their  chairman  was  not  a  Demosthenes: 
his  delivery  was  far  from  graceful;  his  phrase- 
ology far  from  refined ;  but  the  great,  nay,  all 
the  great  orators  put  together,  never  created 
half  the  effect  with  their  most  elaborate  dis- 
plays of  eloquence,  John  Snobson  produced 
when  he  uttered  the  few  simple  words  that 
formed  the  commencement  of  his  address. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  with  a  manner  that 
approached,  as  near  as  such  things  can  ap- 
proach, to  the  sublime — "  Gentlemen,  I  have 
the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  announcing  to 
you  a  dividend  of  twelve  per  cent."     He  was 
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Stopped  by  a  unanimous  burst  of  cheering, 
which  scarcely  concluded  when  it  recommenced 
with  increased  vigour,  and  was  repeated  again 
and  again.  Every  one  looked  delirious  with 
gratification.  Every  one  exclaimed,  in  accents 
of  wonder,  "  Twelve  per  cent. !"  Every  one  felt 
that  such  an  announcement  was  the  most  pro- 
digious fact  that  had  ever  come  under  his 
observation.  "  Twelve  per  cent. ! "  It  brought 
visions  of  never-ending  pleasure ;  the  posses- 
sion of  hitherto  unapproachable  luxuries ;  the 
attainment  of  such  evidences  of  style  as  would 
prodigiousl}^  elevate  them  in  the  eyes  of  their 
friends;  or  the  means  of  entering  into  fresh 
speculations,  that  should  realise  an  equally 
favourable  dividend.  ^Twelve  per  cent. !  It 
carried  to  their  ears  a  more  perfect  conviction 
of  the  greatness,  cleverness,  virtue,  and  infalli- 
bility of  their  illustrious  chairman,  than  could 
have  been  furnished  by  the  interposition  of 
angelic  authority. 

Mr.  Snobson  continued  to  speak,  but  such 
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was  the  excitement  caused  by  his  announce- 
ment, that  the  sense  or  nonsense  of  his  sub- 
sequent remarks  was  quite  lost  upon  his  audi- 
tory ;  and  seeing  the  great  stir  he  had  occasioned 
was  not  favourable  for  any  prolonged  display  of 
oratory,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  bring  his 
speech  to  a  termination. 

The  retirement  of  their  chairman  was  the 
signal  for  a  fresh  burst  of  popular  feeling, 
which  was  infinitely  more  intense  and  more 
general  than  the  preceding  one.  He  bent  to 
the  storm  he  had  raised,  placed  his  hand  upon 
the  surface  of  his  waistcoat,  and  strove  to  look 
becomingly  touched  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
grateful  admirers.  In  short,  the  brass  of  the 
Golden  Calf  was  so  admirably  gilt,  that  no  one 
present  could  have  discovered  how  prodigious  a 
sham  it  was  that  had  obtained  their  worship. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A   day's   salmon-fishing. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  fine  autumnal  day 
in  the  same  eventful  year,  that  two  young  men 
were  seen  salmon  fishing,  in  the  noble  river 
that  forms  the  finest  ornament  in  the  richly- 
wooded  estate  of  Axminster. 

They  were  dressed  very  nearly  alike ;  that  is, 
the  usual  fishing-jacket,  dark  green  wide-awake 
hat,  thick  moleskin  trowsers,  and  water-proofed, 
well-soled  boots ;  and  in  age  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  much  difference  between  them,  for  they 
were  both  about  one  or  two  and  twenty,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  youth  and  health,  and  were  evi- 
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dently  enjoying  their  sport  with  about  equal 
confidence  in  their  ovA^n  skill,  and  the  resources 
of  the  noble  piece  of  water  on  which  they  con- 
tinued to  cast  the  fly. 

In  features,  however,  they  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  nor  did  they  exhibit  any 
more  in  person.  They  deserved  to  be  con- 
sidered well  looking  and  well  formed,  and  pos- 
sessed the  general  appearance  of  young  men  of 
fashion.  One  was  in  advance  of  the  other,  and 
seemed  more  intent  upon  his  sport;  but  he 
never  failed  to  give  back  with  interest  any 
facetious  observation  his  friend  chose  to  send 
after  him,  as  he  strode  along  through  the  rushes 
that  grew  at  the  edge  of  the  river. 

A  famous  place  for  sahnon  was  that  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  Axminster  waters.  Some 
capital  fish  were  often  obtained  there,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  these  young  sportsmen  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  they  could  increase  the 
number.  But  whether  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  wind,  or  of  the  weather ;  in  consequence 
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of  their  want  of  proper  flies,  or  of  their  want  of 
proper  skill;  or  in  consequence  of  all  these 
obstacles  to  success  combining,  it  so  happened 
that  they  continued  to  whip  the  water  in  vain ; 
not  a  fish  rose — they  had  not  a  bite — they  had 
not  had  any  sport,  except  that  which  arose  out 
of  their  jokes,  which,  indeed,  it  was  evident, 
afforded  plenty  of  amusement. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Arthur !"  exclaimed  one 
to  the  other,  "-  this  is  a  monstrous  deal  too 
slow  for  me.  I  do  think  all  the  salmon  in  this 
river  have  turned  chartists,  and  have  gone  to 
hear  some  scaly  delegate  make  a  popular  disser- 
tation on  the  Six  Points." 

"  He'd  find  one  enough,  Frank,  if  he  was  on 
your  hook,"  replied  his  friend. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  fellow ! "  cried  the  other, 
laughing;  "but  he  wont  come  on  my  hook. 
I've  tried  him  with  the  most  enticing  flies.  I've 
got  a  rod  and  line  that  would  have  charmed  old 
Isaac  Walton,  but  to  have  looked  at ;  but  he 
flies  the  flies,  and  will  not  be  reconciled  to  the 
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dominion  of  the  rod,  under  an}^  terms.  I  think, 
therefore,  we'd  better  put  up  our  sticks  and  try 
some  other  fun." 

"  And  this  from  Willoughby,  who  bored  me 
so  prodigiously  all  last  term  for  a  day's  salmon 
fishing!" 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  flogging  the  water, 
like  Xerxes,  hour  after  hour,  to  no  purpose,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  It's  pleasant  enough  for 
those  who  like  fishing  for  fishing  sake,  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  like  fishing  for  the  fishes'  sake. 
It's  pretty  amusement,  I  dare  say,  making  your 
way  along  the  water-side,  with  a  twenty-feet 
bamboo,  and  seeing  your  fly  darting  upon  the 
current  as  prettily  as  if  it  did  it  of  its  own 
accord ;  but  I  like  something  to  come  of  such 
amusement — a  plump  sixteen-pounder  or  two 

"  O  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified !" 

"  Yes,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  spout  Shak- 
speare,  but  when  you  invite  a  fellow  down  here 
to  catch  salmon,  you  should  take  the  necessary 

VOL.   II.  N 
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measures  for  compelling  the  salmon  to  be 
caught." 

His  friend  laughed  heartil3^  at  this  absurdity. 

"  Now,  this  is  as  likely  a  place  as  ever  I  saw 
in  my  life,"  observed  the  discontented  angler, 
casting  his  ily  over  what  looked  like  a  deep 
pool;  "but,  I'll  be  bound  to  say,  I  might  as 
well  whistle  jigs  to  a  dead  jackass  as  invite  nny 
of  its  tenants  to  come  and  be  killed. 

"  Hullo,  there !  By  Jove,  he's  off!"  suddenly 
cried  the  young  sportsman,  exhibiting  the  most 
lively  astonishment  at  beholding  a  large  fish 
rise  at  the  fly,  and  presently  carry  it  off  as  fast 
as  the  line  could  leave  the  winch.  "  Arthur, 
my  dear  fellow !  did  you  ever  see  such  a  fish  as 
that  ?  Positively,  I'm  quite  in  a  fright  lest  I 
should  lose  him.", 

"  I  think,  my  dear  Frank,"  replied  his  friend, 
putting  on  a  grave  face  w^orthy  of  the  occasion, 
"  we  had  better  put  up  our  sticks  and  try  some 
other  fun." 

"  Oh!"  cried  the  other,  with  a  kind  of  long- 
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drawn  groan,  "  if  I  lose  such  a  salmon  as  this, 
ril  turn  fishmonger  out  of  spite." 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  flogging  the  water, 
like  Xerxes,"  continued  his  bantering  friend, 
"hour  after  hour  to  no  purpose?' 

"  Quite  -a  mistake,  my  dear  fellow !  Noble 
sport,  this!  'Gad!  how  my  scaly  friend  is 
walking  himself  oft !  If  I  were  not  certain  of 
the  quality  of  my  line,  and  the  elasticity  of  my 
top-joint,  I  should  tremble  for  both.  By  Jove, 
this  is  glorious !  But  I  must  look  sharp  after 
you,  my  fine  fellow,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  having  a  slice  of  your 
nice,  crimped,  juicy  flesh  broiled  for  my  break- 
fast to-morrow." 

So  saying,  young  Willoughby  hastened  for- 
ward to  secure  the  prey  that  was  making  such 
strenuous  efforts  to  escape  from  the  apparently 
fragile  bondage  by  which  it  was  held;  but  the 
tackle  was  strong,  the  rod  well-seasoned,  and 
the  fisher,  albeit,  a  few  moments  since  so  tired 
of  the  sport,  was  putting  forth  all  his  piscatorial 
N  2 
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skill  with  the  determination  of  killing  his  salmon 
in  the  most  orthodox  manner. 

His  companion  shouted  after  him  a  stronger 
recommendation  to  give  up  such  unprofitable 
amusement,  but  as  at  that  minute  another 
salmon  rose  to  his  own  fly,  he  in  his  turn  soon 
became  too  much  occupied  to  banter  his  friend; 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  sport  leading  them  in 
different  directions,  they  were  barely  in  sight 
of  each  other. 

The  two  anglers  were  the  young  Marquis  of 
Hillsberry  and  his  friend  Frank  Willoughby, 
son  and  heir  of  Squire  Willoughby,  of  Wil- 
loughby Manor,  a  fine  unencumbered  property 
that  was  worth  to  the  present  proprietor  at  least 
twelve  thousand  a  year,  and  might  be  worth  a 
good  deal  more  when  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  his  son,  for  the  land  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  value  in  consequence  of  the  new  railroad 
running  through  a  portion  of  it,  finding  markets 
for  the  produce  of  its  extensive  stone  quarries, 
dairy  produce,  crops,  and  stock, 
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The  two  young  men  had  been  the  Damon  and 
Pythias  of  Harrow,  and  when  they  were  entered 
at  Christchurch  their  friendship  seemed  to  grow 
warmer  and  stronger  every  day.  As  they  were 
both  model  youths,  not  the  slightest  objection 
could  be  made  by  any  party  to  their  intimacy. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Axminster  seemed 
pleased  that  their  son  should  pass  so  much  of 
his  leisure  with  so  unexceptionable  a  companion 
as  "  the  son  of  Mr.  Willoughby,  of  Willoughby 
Manor,"  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  county, 
whose  living  representative  had  held  the  offices 
of  justice  of  the  peace,  deputy  lord-lieutenant, 
and  high  sheriff  of  the  county ;  and  they  never 
objected  to  receiving  their  son's  friend  into  th© 
family  during  the  vacations,  and  of  letting  him 
do  very  much  as  he  liked  whilst  staying  at  either 
of  their  mansions. 

Squire  Willoughby,  in  his  turn,  fancied  he 
could  never  show  enough  respect  for  the  favou- 
rite of  his  only  child,  whenever  the  young  mar- 
quis chose  to  honour  his  house  with  his  pre- 
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sence ;  but  although  Willoughby  Manor  was  a 
particularly  fine  old  place,  and  abounded  in 
sources  of  amusement,  it  so  happened  that  Frank 
Willoughby  preferred  being  with  his  young 
friend  at  his  friend's  home,  to  taking  him  with 
him  to  his  own. 

Not  that  he  altogether  neglected  his  father, 
for  he  was  an  admirable  son,  and  there  could 
be  no  question  was  as  fond  of  the  squire  as  the 
squire  was  fond  of  him ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing or  other  in  the  society  of  his  schoolfello 
that  made  it  most  relishing  to  him  when  en- 
joyed upon  his  own  property;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  the  marquis  so  easily  persuaded  him 
into  staying  another  week  when  he  had  already 
far  exceeded  the  limits,  as  the  squire  had  been 
informed,  of  his  original  invitation. 

I  can  add,  that  nothing  could  have  been 
better  for  these  young  men  than  their  constant 
association;  for  they  were  strengthened  by 
each  other's  example  in  those  good  habits  and 
excellent   pursuits   which,  apparently  from  an 
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intuitive  taste  for  what  was  honourable  or  bene- 
ficial, they  mutually  chose,  in  preference  to  the 
many  vicious  and  discreditable  indulgences  that 
were  sought  after  by  a  large  majority  of  their 
fellow-students. 

From  this  association  the  marquis  had  grown 
up  as  well-instructed  and  well-disposed  as  the 
eldest  son  of  any  peer  in  the  three  kingdoms; 
and  had,  besides,  contracted  a  liberal  tendency  of 
thought  and  feeling,  which  rendered  him  much 
better  qualified  to  play  his  part  with  credit  in 
the  world  than  if  he  had  been  confined  to  the 
prejudices  and  partialities  of  his  own  class. 

The  young  squire  had  benefited  by  the  asso- 
ciation, inasmuch  as  bj^  having  constantly  near 
him  one  so  superior  to  himself  in  position,  his 
mind  strove  to  elevate  itself  with  the  idea  of 
arriving  at  a  state  of  moral  dignity  which  should 
be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  his  social  defi- 
ciencies. Both  had  by  this  time,  in  the  best 
gifts  of  manhood,  placed  themselves  on  an  equa- 
lity.    There  was   nothing   to    distinguish   the 
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young  peer  from  the  young  commoner.  They 
were  equally  amiable,  estimable,  and  intelli- 
gent. 

They  had  been  engaged  in  following  their 
sport,  till,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  at 
escape,  and  a  world  of  cautious  manoeuvring  to 
prevent  the  salmon  breaking  away,  each  killed 
his  fish.  Lord  Hillsberry  raised  a  shout,  and 
looked  after  his  friend.  The  shout  was  returned 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  he  could  just 
discern  his  companion  in  the  act  of  throwing 
his  hat  up  in  the  air,  and  indulging  his  joy  at 
having  landed  the  fine  salmon  at  his  feet,  by  a 
series  of  whoops  and  gyrations  which  were  far 
more  enthusiastic  than  sportsmanlike. 

The  marquis  placed  his  fish  in  the  creel,  re- 
adjusted his  tackle,  and  moved  towards  his 
firiend,  trying  the  water  as  he  proceeded. 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  making  such  a 
noise  about?"  cried  Lord  Hillsberry,  as  soon  as 
he  came  near  enough  to  be  heard.  "  Who  would 
suppose  that  you  were  the  same  fellow  that  was 
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but  just  now  denouncing  salmon-fishing  as  a 
pursuit  unworthy  of  any  wise  man  following  ?" 

A  noise  followed  of  a  somewhat  equivocal 
description,  but  it  sounded  most  like  the  cry  of 
a  showman  through  a  speaking-trumpet.  "  Such 
a  fish,  Arthur!"  was  the  first  intelligent  ex- 
clamation of  the  delighted  angler. 

"  By  the  fuss  you  make  about  it,  one  would 
suppose  that  you'd  caught  a  megatherium,"  was 
the  reply. 

Lord  Hillsberry  now  came  up,  and  beheld 
the  salmon  on  the  grass.  "  Well,  this  is  the 
most  ungrateful  thing  I  ever  saw,"  he  added, 
apparently  with  vexation.  "  Here,  you  have 
done  nothing  for  the  best  part  of  the  day  but 
abuse  our  river,  and  you  catch  the  finest  fish 
that  I  have  seen  taken  out  of  it  for  many  a 
year ;  whilst  I,  who  have  some  sort  of  property 
in  the  produce,  and  am  not  at  all  inclined  to 
cry  stinking  fish,  am  obliged  to  satisfy  myself 
with  a  mere  grilse.  That  fellow  weighs  sixteen 
pounds,  if  he  weighs  an  ounce." 
n3 
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"  More  than  thatj  Arthur,  by  at  least  two 
pounds,"  said  young  Willoughby,  hoklmg  the 
fish  so  that  the  other  might  feel  its  weight. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Frank,"  he  added. 
"  Now,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  crimp 
it  at  once.  You  will  enjoy  your  slice  at  break- 
fast enormously,  if  you  perform  that  very  ne- 
cessary operation  without  delay." 

Lord  Hillsberry  took  a  large  case-knife  out 
of  his  jacket-pocket,  and  feeling  the  edge  of  the 
blade,  which  was  evidently  of  the  best  steel, 
and  sharp,  handed  it  over  to  his  friend,  with 
directions  what  to  do.  He  soon,  however, 
found  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  assist  in  the 
work,  and  then  the  necessary  incisions  were 
made  with  great  care,  and  the  fish  transferred 
from  the  grass  to  the  creel. 

The  marquis  again  banteringly  recommended 
his  friend  to  put  up  his  sticks,  but,  inspired  by 
his  recent  success,  his  soul  was  in  arms,  and 
eager  for  the  fray.  He  lost  little  time  in  re- 
commencing the  Sport,  and  again  went  striding 
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along  the  bank,  whipping  the  water  after  the 
most  approved  piscatorial  fashion,  and  expecting 
at  every  throw  to  raise  another  splendid  fish. 
But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  He  changed 
his  fij,  but  the  salmon  would  not  rise ;  and  after 
another  hour's  unprofitable  labour,  he  listened 
to  the  suggestion  of  his  companion,  that  they 
should  make  for  the  place  where  lunch  was 
prepared  for  them. 

"  Upon  my  word !"  exclaimed  young  Wil- 
loughby,  on  their  return,  as  he  pointed  to 
several  men  at  work  at  one  of  the  park 
entrances,  putting  together  something  that  bore 
a  decided  resemblance  to  an  arch  of  flowers  and 
evergreens,  "  your  father  is  in  a  most  princely 
humour.  The  preparations  I  have  witnessed 
for  the  last  fortnight  in  every  part  of  the 
Axminster  estates,  for  your  coming  of  age,  are 
worthy  the  heir  of  one  of  the  first  sovereigns 
of  Europe." 

"  Yes,  he  is  making  immense  exertions," 
replied  the  marquis.      "  It  is  very  kind  of  him, 
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and  I  cannot  but  feel  the  warmest  gratitude  for 
his  affectionate  indulgence." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Arthur,  you  have  a  great 
deal  to  be  grateful  for.  A  young  man  with 
domestic  relations  so  covetable  as  yours,  I  doubt 
whether  you  will  meet  in  all  England,  For 
first — there  is  your  father,  who  realizes  the 
most  extravagant  family  legends  in  a  boundless 
expenditure  to  do  you  honour.  Then  there's 
your  mother — if  ever  there  was  a  saint  out  of 
heaven,  she  must  exist  in  that  admirable  woman, 
who  I  am  certain  loves  every  hair  of  your  head, 
as  if  they  were  all  her  own  sons,  and  had  the 
same  claim  on  her  affection;  and  then  there's 
your  sister,  and  all  I  can  say  of  her  is,  that  she 
is  worthy  of  such  a  mother,  and  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  only  so  incomparable  a  parent 
could  have  given  birth  to  so  matchless  a 
daughter." 

"  You  are  partial  to  us,  my  dear  Frank." 
"  Why,  yes ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  be  so. 
You   all  treat   me  with  the   greatest   possible 
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kindness — your  parents  are  almost  as  my  parents, 
and  your  sister " 

Here  the  speaker  made  a  pause — at  this  his 
friend  added,  with  an  assumed  gravity,  "  I  trust, 
Frank,  by  this  time,  she  has  become  almost  as 
your  sister." 

"  She  is  an  angel !"  replied  young  Willoughby, 
with  extreme  earnestness. 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  Honoria's  any  the  worse 
for  that,"  observed  the  marquis,  looking  archly 
at  his  friend.  "  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  an  angel  myself,  especially  if  I  had  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  her  angelic  nature  cared 
for  me  more  than  for  any  other  portion  of  man- 
kind." 

Young  Willoughby's  colour  became  suddenly 
heightened,  and  he  then  added,  hastily,  "  I 
have  not  the  presumption  to  think  that  Lady 
Honoria  cares  for  so  humble  an  individual  as 
myself,  in  the  slightest  degree  more  than  is 
becoming — that  is,  I  mean  to  say,  more  than  is 
consistent,  or  rather,  proper '" 
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"  Just  soj  my  dear  Frank;  I  understand  your 
meaning  perfectly,  though  not  quite  so  clearly 
expressed  as  is  customary  with  you.  What  my 
sister's  feelings  are  about  the  *  humble  indi- 
vidual' I  don't  pretend  to  know.  Of  course  I 
am  not  expected  to  know;  and  if  you  insist 
upon  it,  I  won't  know.  But  I  do  know  this — 
that  if  the  matter  depended  upon  me,  and  my 
sister's  happiness  depended  upon  you,  I  should 
not  take  long  in  deciding  that  *  the  humble 
individual'  and  *the  angel'  were  marvellously 
well  suited  to  each  other." 

Frank  Willoughby  felt  as  if  he  dared  not 
continue  a  conversation  so  deeply  interesting  to 
him,  and  then,  to  turn  the  subject,  said,  "  Who 
is  that  young  lady  who  is  now  so  much  with 
the  duchess  and  Lady  Honoria  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  observed  Lord 
Hillsberry,  slowly,  and  with  a  reserve  very 
different  from  his  previous  manner,  "  I  know 
very  little  about  her.  My  mother  has  merely 
told  me  that  she  is  the  orphan  daughter  of  a 
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lady  whose  property  died  with  her.  Honoria 
knows  nothing  more,  but  both  speak  warmly  in 
her  praise;  indeed,  ray  sister  is  never  tired  of 
commending  her  beauty,  her  talent,  her  worth, 
her  amiability,  and  indeed  a  long  string  of  good 
qualities  which  constant  intercourse  has  enabled 
her  to  discover." 

"  Then  she  is  here  as  a  friend.'* 

"  Miss  Howard  has  been  engaged  as  my 
sister's  governess,"  replied  the  marquis,  as 
though  with  a  sort  of  reluctance,  confessing 
something  with  which  he  was  not  well  pleased. 

*^  She  is  very  beautiful !"  said  Frank  Wil- 
loughby. 

"Extremely  beautiful!"  added  Lord  Hills- 
berry. 

"  And  very  elegant,  too,"  observed  his  friend. 

"  Decidedly  the  most  elegant  girl  I  ever  saw 
enter  a  room,"  said  the  marquis. 

"  I  am  almost  inclined  to  feel  sorry  that  a 
young  lady  so  very  superior  in  her  general 
appearance,  should  be  obliged  by  misfortune  to 
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follow  the  vocation  she  has  chosen,  but  I  think 
Miss  Howard  is  very  fortunate  in  coming  under 
the  protection  of  the  duchess.  Her  grace  is 
always  so  very  considerate." 

Lord  Hillsberry  did  not  venture  to  express 
any  opinion  on  the  subject — which  was  evi- 
dently rather  disagreeable  to  him  than  other- 
wise, and  he  did  not  at  all  regret  that  at  that 
moment  they  came  so  near  their  destination  as 
to  make  it  desirable  to  drop  anything  like  con- 
fidential conversation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CUTTING    OFF    THE    ENTAIL. 

Never  had  such  a  day  been  known  in  the 
annals  of  the  county  as  the  coming  of  age  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hillsberry  ;  even  the  excitement 
created  by  the  opening  of  the  Great  Diddleton 
and  London  Railway,  or  the  Queen's  visit, 
was  nothing  to  the  stir  which  was  caused  by  the 
extensive  nature  of  the  preparations  for  doing 
honour  to  this  interesting  occasion,  that  had 
been  made  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  not  merely  in  Axminster  that  these 
preparations  were  perceptible, — though  there,  of 
course,  they  were  more  apparent  than  elsewhere ^ 
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— but  the  event  occasioned  a  stir  throughout  all 
the  neighbouring  villages,  and  even  in  the 
nearest  market  towns.  Somerton  Paddocks  ap- 
peared to  have  poured  out  its  entire  popula- 
tion— the  members  of  the  Hunt,  and  of  the 
Athenaeum,  the  Agricultural  Society,  the  Free- 
masons, in  short,  everybody  wended  his  way  to 
Axminster  Park  to  witness  the  extraordinary 
rejoicings  that  were  then  and  there  to  be  held, 
in  honour  of  the  young  marquis. 

Even  the  operatives  at  Mill-street  contrived 
to  get  a  holiday,  and  eschewing  chartism  and 
the  rights  of  labour  for  one  day,  left  Messrs. 
Pipkins'  mill  in  a  body,  to  swell  the  train  that 
was  collecting  in  homage  to  an  aristocrat. 
The  tenants  from  every  part  of  the  extensive 
property  brought  their  wives  and  families  to 
behold  the  grandeur  of  that  memorable  day; 
and  much  they  wondered  at  the  magnificent 
arches  that  had  been  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  park,  and  the  great  flags  that  surmounted 
them.     Then  the   old   trees  were   hung  with 
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coloured  lamps,  that  were  to  be  lit  as  soon  as  it 
grew  dark,  and  there  was  a  stage  erected  for  a 
magnificent  display  of  fireworks,  that  could 
only  be  seen  to  advantage  at  the  same  time. 

Rustic  games  on  an  extensive  scale  were 
going  on  in  various  convenient  places — there 
was  a  huge  pole,  having  at  the  top  that  ex- 
tremely exciting  inducement  to  risk  a  bruised 
limb  or  a  broken  neck — a  leg  of  mutton ;  there 
were  bumpkins  jumping  in  sacks,  for  flitches  of 
bacon ;  others  racing  blindfold  with  wheelbar- 
rows, for  a  new  hat ;  a  select  few  going  pell-mell 
down  hill  after  a  cheese ;  women  running  for 
new  gowns,  and  boys  dipping  their  heads  in  tubs 
of  water  for  oranges.  In  one  part,  a  company  of 
men,  blindfolded,  were  falling  over  each  other  in 
pursuit  of  an  active  fellow  with  a  bell,  the 
clatter  of  which  gave  them  their  only  clue  to 
Ills  whereabouts ;  in  another,  a  noisy  group  of 
village  labourers  were  measuring  their  lengths 
on  the  grass  in  vain  efforts  to  detain  a  pig  by 
his  soaped  tail. 
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Targets  had  been  set  up  for  the  Axminster 
Toxophohtes,  who  mustered  very  strong  for  the 
occasion,  in  their  elegant  costume  of  Lincoln 
green ;  and  a  popinjay  had  been  erected  to  test 
the  skill  of  the  young  farmers  in  rifle-shooting ; 
and  prizes  in  the  shape  of  silver  cups,  and  silver 
arrows,  and  silver  medals,  were  displayed  in 
great  profusion,  and  evidently  looked  as  tempt- 
ing to  this  class  of  candidates,  as  the  more 
substantial  objects  of  competition,  covered  with 
streaming  ribbons,  that  were  exciting  the 
rustics. 

Then  there  was  dancing,  and  bands  of  music, 
and  jugglers,  and  tumblers,  and  donkey-racing, 
and  roundabouts,  and  swings :  in  short,  every 
amusement  most  in  favour  with  the  multitude, 
that  could  be  found  at  the  best  attended  fairs ; 
besides  which,  hogsheads  of  beer  were  broached, 
oxen  were  roasted  whole;  incalculable  quan- 
tities of  cakes,  gingerbread,  spice  nuts,  biscuits, 
cold  meat  and  bread,  and  various  other  refresh- 
ments,  were    obtainable    at    pleasure,   at  the 
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various  booths  that  were  distributed  about  the 
extensive  park. 

But  the  great  feature  of  the  day,  was  a  review 
of  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  of  which  the  young 
marquis  had  lately  been  appointed  colonel,  and 
they  entered  the  park  in  new  uniforms,  preceded 
by  their  band,  playing  the  most  inspiriting 
military  music,  mounted  on  the  finest  chargers 
the  county  could  produce,  and  certainly  making 
as  creditable  an  appearance  as  any  militia 
cavalry  in  the  kingdom. 

They  were  immensely  cheered  by  the  throng- 
ing thousands  who  rushed  to  gaze  upon  their 
smart  accoutrements ;  but  when  they  halted  at  an 
open  space  near  the  castle,  and  the  young 
marquis  was  seen  in  his  regimentals,  attended 
by  an  imposing  cavalcade  of  his  distinguished 
friends,  the  cheering  became  deafening ;  indeed, 
it  was  a  very  animated  scene,  for  the  whole 
regiment  joined  in  the  demonstration  quite  as 
eagerly  as  the  civilians,  the  latter  waving  their 
hats  or  handkerchiefs,  with  a  degree  of  energy 
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that  told  either  the  strength  of  their  attachment 
to  the  handsome  J'oung  colonel,  or  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  duke's  ale. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  Axmhister 
Yeomanry  should  be  reviewed  by  the  most 
noble  the  Marquis  of  Whortleberry,  G.C.B., 
and  lord-lieutenant  of  a  neighbouring  county, 
who  had  been  a  cavalry  officer  of  some  celebrity 
m  the  Peninsular  war ;  and  the  noble  marquis, 
in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer,  performed 
the  ceremony  with  a  gravity  worthy  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  occasion ;  all  the  usual  manoeuvres 
were  gone  through  in  the  usual  creditable 
manner,  and  then  Major  General  the  Marquis 
of  Whortleberry  publicly  complimented  their 
colonel  on  the  appearance  and  steadiness  of  the 
regiment. 

Then  a  deputation  presented  itself  before  the 
duke,  to  congratulate  his  grace  on  his  son's 
attaining  his  majority,  and  his  grace  made  a 
suitable  reply.  And  the  young  marquis  ad- 
dressed   the     officers,    the    non-commissioned 
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officers,  and  privates,  in  a  short  speech,  that  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  highly  satisfactory, 
for  the  cheering  broke  out  more  loudly  than 
ever.  Then  they  were  invited  to  partake  of 
refreshments,  and  one  half  of  the  men  took 
charge  of  the  horses  whilst  the  rest  dispersed 
themselves  in  search  of  enjoyment,  till  a  certain 
time,  when  they  were  to  return,  and  allow  their 
comrades  the  same  indulgence. 

The  officers  rode  round  the  grounds  with 
their  colonel,  his  family,  and  distinguished 
friends,  and  everywhere  they  were  received 
with  the  loudest  demonstrations  of  good  will, 
and  everywhere  they  beheld  the  most  extensive 
arrangements  for  doing  honour  to  the  day.  The 
expense  incurred  must  have  been  enormous,  but 
the  effect  produced  was  very  grand^  and  the 
young  marquis  was  much  affected  at  the  many 
proofs  that  came  before  him  of  his  father's 
attachment. 

The  duke  rode  near  his  son,  with  an  air 
that   expressed  the   pride  and   satisfaction   he 
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experienced.  He  took  particular  care  that  all 
that  he  had  caused  to  be  done  should  be  seen 
by  the  marquis,  and  produce  the  effect  he  de- 
sired. And  he  laughed  and  talked,  and  seemed 
in  the  highest  possible  spirits ;  but  every  now 
and  then  it  might  be  observed  that  an  expression 
of  disquiet  stole  over  his  features,  and  declared 
that  his  mind  was  very  far  from  being  at  ease. 

The  duchess,  with  Lady  Honor i a  and  Miss 
Howard,  rode  in  an  open  carriage — there  were 
also  the  Marchioness  of  Whortleberry  and  other 
ladies  in  the  park,  some  on  horseback,  and  some 
in  their  family  equipages,  and  all  looked  de- 
lighted with  the  festival,  and  felt  every  disposi- 
tion to  be  equally  delighted  with  its  object. 

There  was  a  separate  banquet  for  the  tenants, 
in  which  the  most  profuse  hospitality  was 
displayed;  there  was  another  for  the  duke's 
guests,  of  a  more  refined  nature.  In  both  there 
was  no  lack  of  speeches  to  the  honour  of  the 
Axminster  family,  and  to  the  particular  honour 
of  the  young  marquis.     Indeed,  everything  was 
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said  and  done  that  could  be  most  gratifying  to 
the  young  nobleman  to  whose  honour  the  fete 
had  been  so  carefully  prepared. 

As  the  evening  began  to  draw  in,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  illuminations  over  the  castle  and 
amongst  the  trees  was  very  splendid ;  and  the 
fireworks,  of  which  there  was  the  grandest 
display  that  had  ever  been  seen  out  of  Vauxhall, 
went  off  with  an  effect  that  quite  dazzled  the 
spectators.  The  entertainments  were  to  con- 
clude with  a  ball  in  the  castle,  to  which  all 
the  neighbouring  families  had  been  invited; 
whilst  dancing  was  kept  up  with  great  anima- 
tion in  the  park,  in  the  servants'  hall,  and 
wherever  there  was  the  sound  of  music  and  the 
company  of  willing  feet. 

But  there  was  another  entertainment,  which 
was  more  exclusively  intended  for  the  Marquis 
of  Hillsberry.  In  the  innumerable  attempts  to 
afford  him  pleasure  that  he  had  witnessed 
throughout  that  glorious  day,  the  most  plebeian 
visitor  had  the   privilege  of  sharing;    but  the 
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last,  no  one  but  himself  was  permitted  to  know 
anything  about.  It  closed  the  brilliant  series  of 
honours  that  had  so  captivated  his  feelings,  and 
dazzled  his  understanding.  It  closed  them — 
with  a  vengeance. 

He  had  been  dancing  with  two  or  three  of 
the  most  distinguished  young  ladies  then 
present ;  after  that,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  his  dearest  friends,  at  one  end  of  the  magni- 
ficent picture  gallery,  which  had  been  fitted  up 
as  a  ball-room,  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  ever- 
greens, complimentary  banners,  delicate  silk 
drapery,  splendid  chandeliers,  and  innumerable 
wax-lights.  He  was  now  enjoying  a  few 
moments'  confidential  conversation  with  his 
mother,  who  was  looking  at  him  as  proudly  as 
if  she  felt  convinced  the  whole  world  could  not 
produce  so  excellent  a  son. 

He  was  inquiring  for  his  father,  and  had 
remarked  that  he  was  afraid  the  duke  had  over- 
exerted himself  in  his  affectionate  endeavours  to 
afford  him  the  incalculable  gratification  he  had 
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enjoyed  throughout  the  day ;  as  he  had  noticed 
that,  during  dinner,  he  had  looked  ill  and 
harassed.  The  duchess  said  she  had  not 
noticed  any  such  appearance  in  the  duke.  The 
fact  was,  she  was  so  absorbed  by  the  atten- 
tions of  her  female  friends,  most  of  whom  were 
mothers  with  marriageable  daughters,  that  she 
had  not  paid  particular  attention  to  her  hus- 
band. 

Just  then  his  grace's  Swiss  valet  made  his 
appearance,  and  in  his  usual  faultless  manner, 
informed  the  young  marquis  that  his  lord  re- 
quested his  company  in  the  library.  Lord 
Hillsberry  hurried  off  immediately,  and  very 
soon  found  himself  entering  that  well-known 
apartment.  He  found  his  father  there,  in 
company  with  a  person  whom  he  had  seen 
several  times  before  with  the  duke,  and  was 
aware  that  he  was  his  confidential  legal  adviser. 
In  short,  he  was  no  other  than  the  eminent 
London  solicitor,  Mr.  Butterworth,  of  the  firm 
of  Butterworth,  Bibbles,    Baggs,  and    Butter- 
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worth.  He  bowed  very  low  on  the  approach  of 
the  young  marquis,  and  the  duke,  who  looked 
unusually  pale  and  agitated,  introduced  him  to 
his  son  in  the  customary  form.  Lord  Hillsberry 
scarcely  had  time  to  notice  that  the  table  was 
covered  with  parchments,  and  various  very 
legal-looking  papers,  when  the  duke  addressed 
him  in  a  somewhat  hesitating  manner,  yet  as  if 
striving  to  shake  off  the  evident  uneasiness 
which  displayed  itself  in  his  countenance  and 
delivery. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  commenced,  "  my  legal 
friend,  Mr.  Butterworth,  is  here  at  my  request, 
because  as  you  have  now  attained  your  majority, 
and  have  arrived  at  full  legal  age  to  execute 
any  document  that  may  require  your  signature> 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  essential  that  the 
true  state  of  my  position  should  be  laid  before 
you,  that  you  should  take  such  measures  as  this 
gentleman  advises  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
family." 

Here  there  was  a  slight  pause :  Mr.  Butter- 
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worth  did  not  think  the  time  was  come  for  him 
to  speak :  Lord  Hillsberry  did  not  yet  under- 
stand what  he  was  expected  to  do.  The  duke 
continued: — 

"  Unfortunately,  the  estate  is  very  heavily 
dipped — very  heavily  dipped,  indeed,  I  am  told. 
Indeed,  the  claims  against  me  have  accumulated 
of  late  years  so  enormously,  that  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  best  legal  authority  in  the 
kingdom,  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  cut 
off  the  entail." 

There  was  another  brief  pause.  The  eminent 
London  solicitor  knew  that  his  cue  had  not 
come,  and  contented  himself  with  looking  defe- 
rential and  respectable.  The  young  marquis 
began  to  feel  a  little  ill  at  ease,  but  as  he  did 
not  know  what  was  meant  by  cutting  off  the 
entail,  and  was  yet  uninformed  of  the  exact 
position  of  his  father,  he  waited  with  a  throbbing 
heart  for  further  information. 

"  I  thought  it  necessary  to  send  for  Mr. 
Butterworth,"  added  his  grace,  "  that  you  might 
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learn  from  him  all  the  necessary  particulars 
respecting  these  serious  liabilities." 

"  There  was  no  need,  my  dear  father,  to 
trouble  that  gentleman,"  observed  Lord  Hills- 
berry.  "  If  the  Axminster  property  is  in  the 
state  you  have  been  good  enough  to  intimate  to 
me,  and  it  is  in  my  power  to  relieve  you  from 
the  uneasiness  it  must  occasion,  you  might  be 
sure  that  the  slightest  indication  of  your  wishes 
would  have  sufficed  for  my  immediately  doing 
all  that  was  required." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  boy — thank  you,"  re- 
plied the  duke,  hastily,  and  some  convulsive 
twitches  of  the  mouth  showed  how  much  he 
was  affected  by  the  readiness  of  his  son  to  fall 
into  his  views.  "  Of  your  affection  I  never 
entertained  the  slightest  doubt.  I  know  you  to 
be  everything  the  most  exacting  parent  could 
require.  But  what  it  is  necessary  you  should 
do  in  this  emergency,  is  a  transaction  of  great 
gravity.     I  would   not   allow  you  to  be  con- 
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cerned  in  it  in  any  way  without  proper  legal 
authority  to  take  the  responsibility  of  advising 
it  off  my  shoulders." 

Mr.  Butterworth,  who  had  hitherto  main- 
tained his  professional  gravity  and  decorum, 
knew  that  now  the  time  had  come  for  him  to 
play  his  part;  and,  clearing  his  throat,  he  began 
to  draw  upon  that  eloquence  which  had  so  often 
served  the  cause  of  cHents  even  less  unscrupulous 
than  the  Duke  of  Axminster.  He  in  a  manner 
in  which  great  consideration  for  his  noble  client, 
and  a  very  sincere  respect  for  his  son,  were  admi- 
rably combined,  proceeded  to  show  in  what 
manner  the  immense  estates  to  which  the  young 
marquis  was  the  undoubted  lieir,  had  become 
overwhelmed  with  obligations,  and  how  it  had 
become  imperative  that  he,  the  said  undoubted 
heir,  should  joui  with  their  present  possessor  in 
executing  an  instrument  that  made  the  whole 
of  the  property  liable  for  the  whole  of  the  obli- 
gations. 
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Lord  Hillsberry's  countenance  became  a  shade 
paler.  He  understood,  however,  only,  that  his 
father  was  in  a  very  disagreeable  position — a 
position  in  which  he  could  not  be  suffered  to 
remain,  by  any  son  possessed  of  a  proper  regard 
for  a  parent,  and  a  due  sense  of  honour  and 
justice. 

"  If  I  understand  right,  sir,"  he  said,  striving 
to  conquer  his  emotion,  as  he  addressed  the 
sohcitor,  "my  father  is  in  a  position  of  very 
great  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accumulated  claims  on  the  Ax- 
minster  estates." 

"  Just  so,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Butterworth, 
in  his  most  courteous  manner.  "  That  is,  I  am 
extremely  sorry  to  say,  exactly  the  state  of  the 
case." 

"  And  that  my  signing  certain  deeds,"  con- 
tinued the  young  nobleman,  "  will  release  him 
from  further  annoyance,  and  enable  these  claims 
to  be  discharged  ?" 
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"  Nothing  can  be  more  correct  than  your 
impression  of  what  I  have  just  had  the  honour 
to  state  to  your  lordship." 

"  Then  will  you  have  the  goodness,  sir,  to 
put  the  necessary  papers  before  me,  for  my 
signature  ?" 

"  But,  my  dear  Arthur,"  cried  the  duke, 
"you  ought  to  understand  that  the  effect  of 
your  signing " 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  here  interposed  Mr.  Butter- 
worth,  as  he  was  unrolling  a  large  parchment 
that  was  covered  with  writing,  "  I  have  already 
explained  to  Lord  Hillsberry  the  tendency 
of  the  deed;  and  his  lordship  has  fully 
satisfied  me  that  he  is  aware  of  its  import." 

The  young  marquis  looked  at  the  eminent 
London  solicitor  with  a  very  decided  im- 
pression that  his  venturing  to  interrupt  his 
father  was  an  unwarrantable  piece  of  imper- 
tinence. 

"Your  lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to 
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sign  your  name  here,"  said  Mr.  Butter  worth, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  a  space  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deed.  The  marquis  took  up  the 
pen,  to  do  as  he  was  directed. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  read  the  deed,  my 
dear  Arthur,"  said  the  duke,  tremulously.  "  It 
is  a  transaction  of  very  grave  import,  with  the 
nature  of  which  you  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted,  before  affixing  your  signature." 

The  London  solicitor  bit  his  lip;  but,  as  he 
was  holding  the  parchment  down  on  the  table, 
that  little  display  of  dissatisfaction  was  not 
perceived. 

"  What  my  father  sanctions  must  be  correct," 
said  his  son,  quietly ;  and,  dipping  his  pen  in 
the  ink,  at  once  wrote  his  name  upon  the 
parchment. 

The  duke  sank  back  upon  his  chair,  and, 
for  a  moment,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands; 
but  the  emotion  was  not  observed,  except  by 
the    watchful    Mr.    Butterworth,   who    imme- 
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diately  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  requesting  his  noble 
client  to  join  his  signature  to  his  son's. 

All  the  proper  forms  were  then  carefully 
observed,  and  the  instrument  completed,  rolled 
up,  and  taken  in  charge  by  the  sohcitor,  with 
many  edifying  remarks,  respecting  the  absolute 
necessity  of  doing  things,  however  disagreeable, 
that  cannot  be  avoided.  The  duke  did  not  say 
a  word ;  and  the  young  marquis  was  thinking 
how  much  better  it  would  have  been,  had  he 
known  the  exact  state  of  his  father's  affairs  a 
little  earlier,  that  he  might  have  prevented  the 
lavish  expenditure  that  had  been  caused  by  the 
celebration  of  his  cominor  of  age. 

Indeed,  that  celebration  was  not  only  an  in- 
excusable piece  of  extravagance,  but  a  mockery. 
By  the  signature  the  young  heir  had  just 
given,  he  had  disinherited  himself.  He  had 
now  no  more  claim  to  the  broad  lands  of  the 
Duke  of  Axminster  than  the  meanest  hind  that 
helped  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
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The  attention  of  the  reader  is  again  directed 
to  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  men  who 
started  on  their  career  from  the  north  and 
south  pole  of  the  social  world.  Poverty  has  at- 
tained nearly  the  highest  pinnacle  of  prosperity ; 
prosperity  has  descended  to  almost  the  worst 
resources  of  poverty. 
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